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IXTRODICTION. 


There  ore  many  people  of  middle  ape  in  Americii  still  who  do  not  believf  In 
play.  They  prew  up  without  playgrounds  themselves,  and  they  do  not  renlize 
how  irreatly  conditions  h:ive  changed  during  the  intervoninsr  years.  When  I  was 
a  hoy  in  southern  Michiiam  tiie  school  session  in  our  country  conuiiunity  was 
only  four  months  a  year.  Under  these  conditions  the  school  may  rightfully  trive 
its  entire  energy  to  scholastic  subjects,  and  trust  to  the  children  tinding  time  for 
play  an<l  imhistrial  training  during  out.side  hours.  Hut  as  the  school  takes  over 
more  and  more  of  the  child's  time  and  energy,  and  grows  from  a  4-montli  term 
to  a  9  or  10  month  term,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  yet  longer  year,  and  a  yet 
longer  day,  it  becomes  neces.sary  that  the  school  shall  make  provision  lor  j\ll 
sides  of  the  child's  nature. 

There  are  many  men  of  the  <»ld  school  who  believe  that  work  is  the  proper 
methcMl  of  «leveloping  manly  (|ualities  in  boys.  They  still  proclaim  their  the<»ry, 
forgetting  that  our  child  labor  laws  do  not  allow  boys  or  girls  to  work  before  the 
age  of  14  or  10.  Work  on  the  farm  and  in  many  other  lines  of  intlnstry  had  a 
great  physical  and  practical  value;  but  farm  boys  have  mostly  dropped  farm 
work,  except  a  little  during  the  vacations.  There  is  almost  nothing  for  city 
boys  to  do.  Some  girls  sweep  the  floors,  make  the  betls,  and  wash  the  dishes,  but 
they  do  not  grow  strong  from  washing  dishes. 

It  is  imp<issible  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  motor  skill  unless  the  muscles  and 
coordinations  are  traine«l  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  best  time  for  jihysical 
training  is  the  period  of  the  elementary  school.  During  this  time  there  is  little 
physical  work;  probably  not  more  than  .5  i)er  cent  of  the  pupils  have  regular 
jucess  to  a  gynmasium,  and  their  chief  source  of  physical  development  is  play 
and  athletics. 

The  war  revealed  that  about  one-third  of  our  young  men  from  21  to  31  were 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  the  War  De|»ai'tment  oflicials  tell  us  that  at  h^ist 
half  of  this  physical  unfitness  would  have  been  overcome  if  these  young  people 
had  had  projter  physical  training  during  their  youth.  We  did  not  examine  otir 
young  women,  but  no  one  thinks  that  we  should  have  found  thes«>  yoimg  women 
in  a  better  physical  condition  than  the  yimng  men. 

When  the  young  men  who  were  accepte<l  were  sent  to  the  training  camps,  more 
than  half  of  the  time  was  s]>ent  in  putting  thetn  into  physical  condition.  F'rom 
this  came  first  a  nn)vement  for  universal  military  service,  which  has  chaiig^l 
during  the  last  two  years  into  a  movement  for  universal  physical  traiiung. 

The  war  has  demonstrate<l  the  great  vahie  of  athletic  sports  in  developing 
initiative,  courage,  resourcefulness,  quickness  of  thought  in  time  of  danger,  and 
all  the  qualities  which  make  a  capable  soldier,  .\thletics  wa<  a  great  safeguard 
in  keeping  the  men  from  temptations,  offered  the  greatest  relief  after  the  strain 
of  the  trenches,  and  enabled  them  to  come  b;ick  after  a  nerve-racking  i>eriod  in 
the  front  line.  It  develope<l  morale.  Even  with  inadequate  training,  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  one  of  the  most  efTicient  fighting  men  in  Europe,  and  he  owed 
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his  efficiency  largely  to  baseball  and  football.  If  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  football  fields  of  Eton,  then  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne  were  won 
no  less  on  the  baseball  fields  of  America. 

Every  activity  of  civil  life  was  carried  on  in  the  Army,  and  there  were 
always  5  to  10  men  behind  the  line  to  every  man  in  the  line,  yet  the  Army  re- 
jected one-third  of  our  young  men  from  military  service.  It  rejected  them 
because  it  demanded  higher  efficiency  than  civil  life  has  ever  demanded,  and 
because  it  demanded  that  the  men  in  tlie  Army  should  liave  resistance  against 
disease  and  be  able  to  recover  from  wounds.  But  it  is  also  desirable  that  men 
should  be  efficient  in  civil  life;  that  they  should  be  able  to  recover  from  wounds 
and  have  resistance  against  disease.  The  handicaps  on  account  of  which  the 
men  were  rejected  from  the  military  service  are  no  less  handicaps  in  civil  life 
than  they  were  in  the  Army. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  spending  10  cents  per  capita  on  the 
recreation  of  children,  but  during  the  war  we  spent  nearly  ^~>0  per  capita  for  (he 
recreation  of  our  soldiers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  venereal  rate  in  the 
Army  was  11  per  cent,  but  during  the  wnv,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  in 
France  and  in  military  camps  in  general,  it  ran  down  to  4J  per  cent.  There  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  similar  measures  in  time  of  peace  with  civil 
populations  would  be  yet  more  elfectivf. 

OUR  NEW  STATE  LAWS. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  new  emphasis  on  organized  games  and  athletics 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  some  countries  on  gymnastics  also.  In  the  United 
States,  since  1916,  28  States  liave  passed  laws  putting  organized  games  and  ath- 
letics into  the  program  of  the  public  schools.  Such  bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
legislatures  of  several  States. 

These  State  laws  are  much  alike.  Most  of  them  have  resulted  from  a  meeting 
of  physical  trainers  called  together  by  the  United  States  Conunissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  V.  V.  (Maxton,  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation two  years  ago,  at  which  the  National  I'hysical  Educational  Service  was 
organized,  with  an  office  in  Washington  in  charge  of  E.  Dana  Caukins.  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  In  general 
outline  the  more  recent  laws  are  about  as  follows: 

There  is  to  be  a  physical  examination  of  all  children  each  year  with  some 
suggestion  for  the  removal  of  the  physical  defects  discovered,  usually  by  some 
follow-up  system  by  the  school  nurse.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  children  may  be 
sent  to  the  State  university  hospital  and  be  maintained  there  at  State  expense 
for  necessary  operations. 

Tliese  examinations  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  malnutrition 
during  the  war,  and  tli.it  about  one-third  of  the  childivii  are  undernourished  ;  that 
there  are  a  great  many  with  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils,  which  require  an  op- 
eration, many  who  need  glasses,  and  a  large  majority  who  have  defective  teeth. 

Most  ca.ses  of  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  typhoid  fever,  and  measles  are  con- 
tracted at  school.  The  doctor  is  not  at  the  school  enough  to  discover  these 
cases  in  time  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  other  children.  In  some  of  the  State 
laws  it  is  provided  that  there  shjill  be  an  inspection  of  all  children  each  morning 
by  the  teacher. 

In  some  States,  as  New  York,  n  mark  on  posture  is  given  on  the  numthly 
report  card. 

There  is  a  two-minute  drill  at  the  end  of  each  recitation  period  for  relief  from 
.sitting  still. 
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Health  and  the  principles  of  hyfriene  are  to  be  taiitrht  to  all  chihlreii.  and 
certain  periods  are  provided  for  fryninastlcs  and  frames.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  time  is  to  be  given  to  orjranized  games  out  of  doors  during  the  pleasant 
weather. 

The  following  is  the  present  requirement  in  tiie  State  of  New  Vork : 

1.  riiysical  training  A:  Correlation  with  .school  inedical  inspection,  daily 
inspe<-tion  of  every  class  by  the  regular  class  tea<'her. 

2.  riiysical  training  B:  Relief  drills  of  at  h-ast  two  minutes'  dm-ntion  in 
connection  with  each  ilass  period,  or  at  least  four  times  every  school  d;iy.  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  class  teacher. 

3.  Physical  training  C :  Talks  on  hygiene,  two  10-nilnute  or  IH-minute  periods 
a  week  under  the  regular  class  teacher  or  a  teacher  appointed  for  this  special 
work. 

4.  Physical  training  D :  Games,  athletics,  gymnastics,  group  dances,  etc. 

(fl)  Supervised  r(H|uin'ment :  A  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  under 
supervision  or  direction  of  school  officials.  May  be  covered  in  recess 
periods,  in  the  regular  schedule,  or  after  the  other  work  of  the  day  is 
completed. 

(h)  Additional  requirement:  Three  hours  per  week,  supervised  or  unsu- 
pervised. 

The  minimum  time  demanded  in  most  Sftates  is  20  minutes  in  excess  of  regu- 
lar recesses  and  noons,  but  in  Kentucky.  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey  it  is 
3(»  minutes,  while  in  New  York  it  is  nominally  an  hour. 

In  those  States  where  there  is  an  appropriation  and  provision  for  a  State 
dlrwtor  of  physical  training,  as  there  is  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan. 
New  York,  and  California,  the  law  has  been  effective.  A  syllabus  of  physical 
training  is  issued  from  the  State  department  of  ph.vsical  education,  and  the 
physical  director  holds  conferences  with  physical  trainers  over  the  State  to  get 
this  program  under  way.  Courses  in  games  for  all  students  and  special  cour.ses 
for  physical  trainers  are  being  started  at  the  State  normal  schools.  Play  is 
being  introduced  into  the  county  teachers'  institutes.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  has  been  organized  also  a  State  association  of  physical  trainers 
and  a  St.ite  interscholastic  athletic  league.  In  some  States  where  there  is  n<» 
appropriation  and  no  State  director,  as  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the 
law  app.-irently  has  had  little  effect. 

New  crmditions  in  the  colleges. — During  the  war  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  was  organized  in  most  of  the  larger  colleges,  and  mass  athletics  and 
other  outdoor  sports  were  lntroduce<l.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  outdoor  athletics  in  nearly  all  of  our  colleges  since  the  war,  so  that  in  the 
fall  of  1020  out  of  640  men  in  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard  only  16  were 
doing  formal  work  in  the  gj-mnasium.  while  all  the  rest  were  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  athletics.  Out  of  some  675  at  Yale  only  70  were  taking  work  in  the 
gymnasium,  while  all  the  rest  were  engaged  in  athletics.  Columbia  University 
now  requires  all  its  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  take  their  exercise  in  the  form 
of  athletics  out  of  doors  during  the  fall  and  spring.  Baseball,  basket  ball, 
volley  ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  football  are  required  of  all  of  the  men  as  t 
part  of  their  regular  course.  Every  man  must  learn  to  swim  and  take  part  in 
at  least  two  forms  of  field  athletics.  These  are  required  both  for  the  sake  of 
exercise  and  because  they  are  believed  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  education. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  pioneer  in  requiring  athletics  of  its 
.student  bod.v.  Northwestern  has  made  athletics  compulsory  during  the  last 
year,  while  West  Point,  which  has  in  the  past  been  largely  devote<l  to  g>-m- 
nastics  from  a  military  point  of  view,  now  re<iuires  mass  athletics  of  all 
sttidents  for  four  periods  a  week.  The  same  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  the 
small  universities  and  colleges  wherever  they  have  had  the  facilities. 
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THE    MUNICIPAL    PLAYGROUND. 

The  mimicipal  playground  can  not  care  for  the  play  of  school  children  ade- 
quately. The  children  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough,  and  they  are  not 
friendly  enough  for  play  of  the  right  sort.  Among  the  essential  conditions  of 
successful  play  are  that  the  children  shall  be  of  nearly  the  same  age,  of  the 
same  sex,  and  that  the  same  children  should  play  together  each  day.  This  is 
impossible  on  the  municipal  playground  as  now  organized.  During  the  school 
year,  if  the  children  are  to  go  to  the  municipal  playgi'ound,  they  must  make 
separate  trips  home  and  to  the  ground.  This  extra  effort  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent many  from  going.  The  school  year  is  being  constantly  lengthened  luitil 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  12-months  term  and  a  6-hour  day.  With  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  the  children  to  use  the 
municipal  playgrounds  except  at  night.  Play  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
forces  of  childhood,  and  to  turn  it  over  to  any  organization  which  looks  upon 
it  merely  as  amusement  is  often  to  lose  its  chief  educational  values.  The  school 
board  has  the  machinery  for  providing  educators  to  organize  work  with  children, 
while  park  boards  usually  do  not  have  this  machinery,  and  with  them  play- 
ground positions  are  more  likely  to  be  filled  with  political  retainers  and  others 
who  are  unsuited  to  the  work.  In  all  cities  that  have  adequate  school  grounds, 
or  where  the  school  board  can  administer  the  municipal  playgrounds,  the  play 
of  school  children  should  be  supervised  by  the  schools.  Play  is  to-day  a  larger 
school  problem  than  it  ever  was  before. 

AREA    OF  THE    SCHOOL   GROUND. 

Many  of  our  old  schools  were  built  without  playgrounds,  and  the  buildings 
occupy  almost  their  entire  site.  Our  new  activities  are  demanding  more  space. 
The  rules  as  passed  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  Delaware  last  year 
regarding  the  size  for  school  sites  are  as  follows :  "  For  a  one-room  school 
there  shall  be  not  less  than  2  acres;  for  a  two-room  school  not  lees  than  3 
acres;  for  a  tliree  and  a  four  room  school  not  less  than  4  acres/' 

Many  of  our  older  city  schools  have  been  largely  surroundetl  by  residences 
and  business  buildings,  until  little  space  in  the  immeiliate  neighborhood  is 
available.  Tliere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  London  refiuirement 
of  30  square  feet  of  playground  for  each  chihl,  but  this  is  an  absurdly  small 
amount,  giving  each  child  practically  only  a  5-foot  square  to  play  in.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  other  standards  proposed,  running  up  to  200  square  feet 
per  child,  but  no  standard  built  upon  the  numl)er  of  children  at  the  school  has 
much  significance,  for  the  reason  that  in  outlying  sections  where  schools  are 
l)uilt  wirli  few  rooms  land  is  probably  cheap,  and  grounds  can  be  secured 
which  may  accommodate  also  the  overflow  activities  from  other  schools.  A 
three-room  school  in  the  suburbs  with  adequate  play  space  soon  grows  into  a 
15  or  20  room  school,  witli  very  ina<lequate  ))lay  space.  The  only  sensible  rule 
is  that  6  or  7  acres  should  be  secured  for  every  school  if  possible,  and  the 
jniniiiumi  that  should  be  allowed  by  law  for  any  new  school,  except  under  very 
unusual  conditions,  should  be  one  city  block.  If  a  large  outlying  site  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  city  does  not  grow  in  that  direction,  a  part  of  it  may  he 
turned  into  a  park  for  that  section,  or  an  athletic  ground,  or  gardens,  or  tennis 
courts.  There  are  dozens  of  uses  to  which  this  ground  can  be  advantageously 
put,  and  it  is  probable  if  the  law  permits  it.  that  after  having  kept  the  ground 
for  a  dozen  years  without  taxes,  10  per  cent  of  it  might  be  sold  for  enough  to 
pay  for  the  entire  site. 
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Enlaryin{r  (/raunds. — Many  of  our  schools  liavo  boon  built  without  play- 
grounds, and  the  sensible  thing  in  many  cases  is  to  abandon  these  old  sites  and 
sek'ot  now  and  more  adequate  ones,  for  in  these  old  buildings  without  play- 
grounds there  are  practically  no  gynmasiums,  auditoriums,  or  shops;  no  rooms 
for  domestic  economy,  manual  training,  art,  or  mnsii.',  nr  any  of  the  things 
which  constitute  a  modern  school. 

The  survey  conmiittee  of  Delaware,  of  which  Prof.  Strayer,  of  Columbia, 
was  chairman,  scoring  the  school  buildings  of  Delaware  outside  of  Wilmington, 
found  that  only  4  or  5  per  cent  scored  above  oCKi  ou  l.fXM),  and  recommcndetl 
that  all  of  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned.  Probably  the  great  majority 
of  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  without  playgrounds  in  the  United 
States  would  score  less  than  500  points  on  1,000  on  the  scale  adopted  by  the 
survey  committee. 

Most  of  these  sites  are  in  sections  where  land  value  is  high,  and  may  often 
l)e  sold  for  enough  to  acquire  a  tine  site  farther  out.  Where  this  can  not  be 
done,  the  school  board  should  follow  a  policy  of  enlarging  its  school  grounds 
by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  grounds  or  buildings,  whenever  these  can  be  se- 
cui-ed  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  a  few  years  ago 
is.sued  bonds  for  $.500,000  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  its  old  schools.  Berkeley 
and  Oakland.  Calif.,  have  also  done  this  on  a  large  scale. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  buy  land  cheaply  in  the  interior  of  the  block  by  cut- 
ting off  50  to  100  feet  from  the  back  ends  of  the  house  lots.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  blocks  are  very  large,  many  of  the  schools  are  thus  securing  play- 
grounds nearly  3  acres  in  size. 

Detached  playtjroundn. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  playground 
should  be  in  the  same  block  with  the  school.  There  are  many  cases  where, 
though  it  is  imiKJSsible  to  get  more  land  in  the  sjime  block  without  paying  a 
prohibitive  price,  it  may  be  po.^-sible  U)  get  ground  across  the  way  much  more 
cheaply.  Ground  of  this  sort  may  be  quite  as  well  adapted  for  tennis,  volley 
ball,  basket  ball,  and  baseball  as  is  the  school  ground.  In  fact,  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  have  these  games  away  from  the  school  building  and  the  smaller 
children. 

Many  London  schools  make  provision  for  out-of-town  grounds,  where  they 
can  not  secure  them  near  the  school,  and  then  arrange  for  a  cheap  fare  with 
the  tramcars  that  carry  children  ba<k  and  forth  at  hours  when  the  bulk  of 
the  trattic  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction  at  half  price. 

The  school  park. — Jacob  Rels,  in  New  York,  for  many  years  advocated  that 
there  should  be  a  small  park  in  connection  with  every  school  ground.  Gary, 
Ind.,  has  made  a  beginning  of  this  at  the  Emerson  and  Froebel  Schools. 
Such  provision  would  be  desirable  in  many  locations.  The  new  high-school  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  has  43  acres  of  ground  and  probably  30  acres  of  woodland. 

Leveling. — All  college  athletic  fields  and  tennis  courts  are  made  almost  level. 
No  other  surface  is  suite<l  to  play  upon.  Lntjualitii-s  are  always  likely  to  result 
in  sprains.  Few  of  our  .school  grounds  have  ever  been  leveled;  yet  this  is  the 
fundamental  condition  for  successful  play  on  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  them. 
They  must  be  grade<l  .so  that  the  water  will  run  off  without  washing;  stones 
must  be  dug  out,  projecting  roots  cut  off.  and  inef|ualities  of  the  ground  filled 
in  until  the  ground  is  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  tenuis  court  or  a  regular  baseball 
diamond  for  professional  ba.seball.  If  the  ground  is  a  hillside,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  putting  it  into  terraces,  which  is  expensive  but  unavoidable. 

Seeding  the  ground. — The  ideal  surface  for  most  games  is  trrass,  and  for  all 
rural  schools  and  the  larger  city  sites  it  should  be  possible  to  keep  gra.ss  on  a 
part  of  the  ground  at  least. 
71872°— 22 2 
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The  grounds  should  first  be  carefully  leveled,  enriched,  and  seeded  down. 
In  the  South  the  best  gi'ass  is  Bermuda,*  while  in  the  North  some  form  of 
June  grass,  red  top,  or  creei)ing  bent  serve  best.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  kill 
out  Bermuda  grass ;  it  will  stand  the  wear  of  very  intensive  play. 

l<ii7-f(icinf/.—Iu  our  larger  cities  where  the  grounds  are  small  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  great,  no  kind  of  grass  will  stand  the  wear.  Many  kinds  of 
surface  have  been  used,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  but  some 
of  which  are  better  than  others.  Of  all  surfaces  next  to  mud,  probably  brick 
is  the  worst,  then  comes  cement,  and  then  coarse  cinders  or  broken  stone.  The 
best  surfaces  are  ground  or  crushed  cinders,  torpedo  gravel,  or  the  finest  of 
<rtislied  stone.  School  boards  who  are  putting  in  brick,  or  coarse  cinders,  or 
bi-oken  stone  may  well  consider  that  no  adult  would  play  on  such  a  surface 
for  ii  day,  that  to  run  on  brick  or  concrete  is  a  constant  jar  to  the  nervous 
system,  that  the  coarse  pebbles  and  cinders  turn  the  ankles ;  tbat  they  will 
cut  out  a  baseball  or  a  volley  ball  in  a  day;  and  that  a  fall  upon  them  prob- 
ably means  a  bad  cut  and  a  hole  through  the  trousers.  They  wear  out  nearly 
enough  slioes,  clotlies,  and  play  equipment  every  year  to  pay  for  proper  surfacing. 

Torpetlo  gravel  is  a  fine  water-washed  gravel,  a  little  smaller  than  a  double-B 
shot.  It  is  nearly  round  and  is  put  on  to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  If 
the  ground  is  well  graded  and  underdrained,  or  is  of  a  loamy  texture,  this 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  surface.  Mr.  Champlin,  recreation  secretary  for 
Philadelphia,  gives  the  following  specifications  for  the  surfacing  used  on  the 
grounds  of  Philadelphia  : 

The  entire  plat  (with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  required  in  each  jiarticular 
case)  to  be  graded  to  a  subgrade  or  10  inches  below  the  finished  grade  as 
show  n  on  the  plans. 

This  surface  so  made  is  to  be  carefully,  though  not  accurately,  leveled,  and 
is  tlien  to  be  compacted  by  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons 
in  weight. 

All  soil  oi"  waste  material  resulting  from  this  grading  is  to  be  taken  away 
and  disposed  of. 

Sufficient  hard-coal  cinders  should  be  spread  over  this  surface  .so  that  after 
niiling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons  in  weight  there  will  be  a 
thickness  of  7  inches. 

The  cinders  must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  and  during  rolling,  and  the  roll- 
ing may  be  done  in  one  layer. 

Stone  screenings  shoultl  be  placed  on  top  of  the  cinders  to  a  sufficient  depth 
.so  that  after  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons  in  weight  and 
bringing  the  surfaci^  to  the  grades  given  by  the  district  surveyor,  there  will 
be  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  3  inches  of  .stone  screenings.  The  stone  screen- 
ings must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  and  during  rolling,  and  the  rolling  may  be 
done  in  one  layer. 

These  spwifications  when  properly  followed  will  produce  a  surface  that  will 
not  become  muddy  or  restrict  play,  even  after  the  most  severe  rainstorm,  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period,  up  to  one  hour;  for  if  the  area  is  graded  to 
direct  the  water  to  sewer  outlets  by  very  gradual  grades,  the  excess  water  is 
gone  imnu'diately  after  the  storm  and  the  composition  of  the  surface  permits 
the  percolation  of  enough  water  to  saturate  the  area  so  as  to  prevent  dust  for 
a  considerable  time,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather. 

In  Philadelphia  playgrounds  have  the  top  surfaced  with  the  finest  of  stone 
screenings.  T^ntil  recently  they  have  been  treating  this  also  with  gluten  to 
keep  down  the  dust,  but  this  has  of  late  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
expense.  In  the  new  schools  of  Detroit  they  use  2  inches  of  cinders,  surfaced 
with  2  inches  of  veiT  finely  crushed  lime  stone. 

None  of  the  surfaces  mentioned  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
surface  used  in  Philadelphia  is  too  hard  and  also  more  or  less  dusty.     Cinders 

» In  the  Playground  for  February,  1921.  See  specifications  for  grassing  a  golf  course. 
These  will  answer  equally  well  for  a  playground. 
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are  uut  pleasant  to  look  at  ami  absurb  tlie  heat  iu  summer.  It  is  probable  that 
we  shall  ultimately  have  to  manufacture  a  surface  before  we  shall  get  one 
wlii«li  meets  all  (•(•lulitioiis.  A  suiliu-e  of  abtuil  11  imlies  of  Iiuliii  rubber, 
colored  green  or  light  brown,  would  make  the  i«leal  surface ;  aud  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  rubber  substitutes  will  some  time  be  cheap  euough  so  that  this 
rau  lie  done,  or  it  is  possible  that  some  forui  t>f  resilient  asphalt  properly  col- 
oreil  may  be  produced  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

Roof  ami  hascment  plam/rounds. — In  places  like  New  York  City,  where 
ground  is  often  wortli  a  million  dollai-s  or  more  i>er  acre  and  the  site  on  which  a 
building  is  ere<te<l  may  cost  more  than  the  building,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  large  space  can  be  secure<l  for  a  i)iayground.  In  New  York  this  situation  is 
met  in  the  newer  buildings  by  a  fairly  light  playgri»un<l  which  occupied  the 
entire  space  of  the  tirst  ttoi>r  of  the  building  and  by  putting  a  second  playground 
on  the  r<M»f.  so  that  the  school  has  a  playground  area  equal  to  twice  the  site 
on  which  it  is  built  aud,  in  addition,  such  small  exterior  courts  as  are  nece.-*- 
sary  to  give  the  building  the  proper  light  and  protection  from  the  sounds  and 
smells  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  i>rovision  should  be  insisted  upon  for  new 
s<'hools  where  adequate  outdoor  space  can  not  be  secured. 

Kce/jitifj  in  condition.— In  many  school  systems  there  is  no  i)rovision  for 
keeiJing  the  school  yard  in  condition.  Few  school  yards  look  really  tidy.  Pro- 
je<-ting  roots,  stones,  brickbats,  and  heaps  of  ashes  .should  be  removed.  The 
board  of  education  should  provide  for  a  monthly  clean-up.  and  the  Janitoi-  or  a 
.sanitary  .squad  at  the  school  should  const^mtly  see  that  the  grouml  is  in 
condition. 

Location  of  the  ■•school  l)Uildinp. — The  .school  archite^-t  desires  to  put  the 
building  where  it  will  be  most  con.spicnous  and  sightly.  It  is  a  better  advertise^ 
nient  for  him  if  he  can  have  an  acre  of  lawn  with  flowers  and  shrubl>ery  in 
front;  but  if  the  school  board  buys  2  or  3  acres  and  puts  the  building  in 
the  center  the  pupils  will  not  get  nmch  use  of  the  groiuid.  The  huihling  shouhl 
be  at  the  end  or  side  of  the  groinids.  not  far  from  the  street.  The  part  in  front 
may  then  be  gra.sse<l  and  llowcrs  and  shrid)b»'ry  may  be  u.sed. 

Planning  the  school  ground. — To  secure  efficient  use  of  the  school  ground  it 
must  be  level  and  planned  as  carefully  as  the  building  it.self.  There  are  many 
s<*hool  gronn<ls  wlicie  the  older  cliijijien  have  put  up  a  basket-ball  court  in 
the  middle  of  a  half  acre  of  irround.  thus  using  ten  times  the  space  needed  and 
keeping  all  other  playing  groups  from  using  the  ground.  The  playgroumls 
for  little  children  slnnibl  he  locate<l  near  the  building.  Equipment  .should  l)e 
put  at  the  side,  leaving  the  general  piny  space  open,  and  school  gardens  should 
be  at  the  back,  away  troiu  active  games.  Ruiniing  tracks,  JumiMug  pit,  and 
equipment  fi)r  athletics  should  be  along  the  side. 

Fence-'*. — It  has  been  the  custom  in  parts  of  the  F^ost  to  provide  an  outer 
fence,  and  ofttimes  a  fence  separating  the  girls  frf)m  the  boys,  while  in  ihe 
West  and  iu  general  in  newer  sch«Mils  there  have  been  no  fences.  There  are 
advantages  in  having  a  fence.  It  sets  the  school  ground  off  by  Itself  and 
gives  it  individuality.  Conduct  will  always  be  a  little  better  on  a  fen<-ed 
ground.  It  is  easier  to  control.  There  Is  less  danger  of  the  <'bildren  rushing 
into  the  streets  in  front  of  automobile.s.  There  is  less  rlanger  also  from  stray 
dogs  and  runaway  horses,  and  there  Is  very  much  less  annoyance  from  the  use 
of  the  ground  at  night.  But  schools  with  the  smaller  grounds  can  not  afford 
the  space,  and  nuist  use  the  sidewalks  and  streets  more  or  less.  In  the  larger 
grounds  a  fence  is  probably  worth  while.  If  it  is  covere<l  with  rambler  rose.s, 
morning-glory,  or  honeysuckle,  it  nuiy  adfl  nnicb  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ground.     The  fence  separating  the  girls  and  boys  takes  to<i  much   room,  and 
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where  there  is  supervision  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  desirable,  liowever,  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  place  for  little  children,  and  a  low  hedge  may  be 
put  around  it  if  the  ground  is  large. 

TREES. 

Trees  are  desirable  on  school  grounds.  During  the  late  spring,  in  September, 
and  all  through  the  summer,  if  the  ground  is  used,  shade  ii?  necessary  for  secur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  children.  Trees  also  add  a  touch  of  nature  and  make 
the  ground  m<n-e  attractive,  but  probably  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  trees 
now  in  school  yards  ought  to  be  taken  out.  A  tree  is  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  but 
a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  tennis  court  or  a  baseball  diamond  is  a  nuisance. 
A  double  row  of  trees,  one  just  outside  the  sidewalk  and  the  other  just  inside 
the  line  of  the  playground,  is  desirable,  with  a  i»ossibility  of  leaving  an  open 
space  directly  in  front  of  the  building  and  of  adding  also  a  double  row  along 
some  of  the  walks,  and  possibly  putting  another  row  around  special  features, 
such  as  the  tennis  courts.  But  no  tree  should  be  planted  on  a  school  ground 
without  a  definite  plan. 

A  tree  can  not  be  simply  pulled  up  or  dug  up  and  stuck  down  into  a  hole, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  live.  Ground  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  .should 
be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  and  filled  in  with  good  ground.  Usually 
the  top  of  the  tree  must  be  cut  off  if  a  number  of  the  roots  have  been  broken 
in  transplanting,  and  it  should  be  boxed. 

It  is  often  wise  to  have  the  inner  and  the  outer  row  of  different  varieties  of 
trees.  If  the  inner  row  is  of  horse  chestnuts;  or,  if  in  the  South,  of  magnolias; 
or,  if  in  the  Southwest,  of  olive  or  palm  trees,  the  double  arrangement  may 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  ground.  Sugar  maple  is  probably  the  best  single 
tree — ^but  it  grows  slowly.  Basswood  al.so  is  an  attractive  tree  in  the  North, 
especially  when  in  blos.som  in  the  spring.  It  is  often  wise  to  plant  a  rapid- 
growing  tree,  such  as  the  cottouwood  or  the  soft  maple,  alternately  with  a  slow- 
growing  but  finer  tree,  such  as  the  sugar  maple.  Mature  trees  should  be  30 
to  40  feet  apart,  as  they  will  not  grow  fine  tops  otherwise.  As  the  slow-growing 
trees  mature  the  rapid-growing  ones  may  be  cut  out. 

On  the  larger  grounds  it  would  be  wise  in  many  cases  to  plant  in  some 
retired  part  a  small  jnirk  or  grove,  perhaps  100  feet  square,  where  play  equip- 
ment could  be  placed  and  whei-e  the  children  could  eat  lunch  in  warm  weather. 
This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  put  up  bird  houses,  and  to  encourage  woods 
flowers  and  squirrels. 

The  tree  as  a  gymnasium. — A  large  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  offers 
many  opportunities  for  play  and  for  athletics.  A  limb  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  satisfactory  attachment  for  a  swing,  as  it  funishes  also  shade,  and 
much  <ooler  shade  than  is  cast  by  a  canvas  awning.  It  also  furnishes  possi- 
ble attachment  for  a  trapeze,  parallel  rings,  and  even  for  flying  rings,  if 
there  are  a  number  of  large  branches.  Climbing  ropes  or  poles  can  be  attached 
to  the  limbs  as  easily  as  to  the  framework  of  a  gynmasium,  and  if  knotted 
ropes  are  used,  attached  high  up,  the  tree  may  be  a  pretty  complete  gymnasium. 

A    MENAGERIE. 

All  children  are  interested  in  animals.  It  is  they  who  maintain  interest 
in  the  zoological  gardens  in  our  cities,  for  most  of  those  in  attendance  are 
children  and  adults  who  are  with  them.  In  the  yard  of  the  Eraer.son  School, 
in  <Jary,  Ind.,  in  1917,  there  was  a  henhouse  with  40  chickens;  a  coon  tree  with 
8  coons;  a  tame  crow;  and  2  or  3  wolves.     It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the 
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school  can  nflford  to  go  into  the  inenaf;erip :  Imt  as  a  Diiniinuni  for  tho  kiinifr- 
Korten  ami  the  first  grade  there  should  lu"  at  l»»as(  :i  iVw  rahbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  an<l  i>()ssilily  white  rats.  Tiic  care  of  tlies"  pets  is  ai:  excellent  form  <»f 
luoral  training,  as  tlie  animals  are  always  personifietl.  At  the  Francis  I'arker 
Schodi  in  Chicago  th»'  chicken  house  is  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  aritli- 
metic  work,  as  the  children  buy  the  feetl,  gather  and  sell  the  eggs,  and  keep 
track  of  exi>enses  and  profits.  Incidentally,  they  have  a  new  fundaiiicntal 
interest  and  learn  much  about  tln'  ways  of  hens.  There  should  be  bird  bouses 
in  the  trees,  and  as  many  birds  and  animals  as  feasible  should  be  encouraged 
to  live  there.  The  JSociety  for  the  Study  of  Education  in  New  York  City  has 
be«'n  putting  white  rats  and  white  mice  and  guinea  pigs  into  many  of  llir-  schools 
in  New  York,  because  of  the  educational  value  which  they  believe  these  pets 
have. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

During  the  war  there  lias  !)een  an  enorujous  increast^  in  gardening  in  England 
and  in  America.  Directors  of  school  gardens  have  been  appointe<l  in  many 
cities,  and  many  chihlren  have  had  gardens  either  at  school,  in  the  back  yards 
of  their  homes,  or  on  vacant  lots.  Gardening  gives  considerable  outdoor  exer- 
cise, and  makes  children  familiar  with  one  of  our  fundamental  occupations 
and  also  with  many  of  the  laws  of  growth.  However,  it  is  far  less  important 
on  school  grounds  than  play,  and  where  the  ground  is  small  the  space  can  not 
be  atf«>rded.  If  the  school  has  a  garden,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  back,  where 
it  will  interfere  with  play  as  little  as  possible. 

EQUIPMENT.* 

Many  people  who  have  not  thought  much  about  it  always  think  of  the  swings 
and  seesaws  and  similar  apparatus  as  constituting  the  playground.  However, 
there  are  no  swings  or  sinular  equipment  on  the  grounds  of  the  F^nglish  pre 
paratory  or  public  schools,  and  there  are  practically  none  on  any  of  the  school 
grounds  of  Europe.  The  traiidng  which  comes  from  a  swing  or  seesaw  is  not 
comparable  with  the  training  that  comes  from  baseball  or  volley  ball  or  basket 
ball.  The  i)rime  use  of  school  grounds  should  always  be  for  vigorous  games. 
However,  there  is  a  place  for  efjuipment.  and  in  the  larger  gi'ounds  this  e<iuip- 
ment  is  valuable. 

The  Hiriny. — In  the  location  of  the  swings  a  retired  site  should  be  selected. 
The  chief  danger  is  not.  as  many  people  think,  that  the  child  will  fall  out, 
but  that  children  who  are  running  by  will  be  struck.  If  two  hea\T  ••hildren 
ore  standing  up  and  swinging  hard,  a  child  struck  in  the  head  by  the  swing 
board  will  be  seriously  hurt  and  may  be  kille<l.  The  .swings  on  the  school  yards 
should  be  for  the  smaller  children,  and  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  swing  frame 
high.  Children  like  best  a  high  frame,  but  such  swings  will  usually  be  monop- 
olized by  the  big  children,  who  might  better  be  playing  volley  ball  or  basket 
ball  or  taking  part  in  athletics.  It  is  better  to  put  In  a  frame  n(»t  more  than 
10  or  12  feet  high,  which  can  be  kept  for  the  smaller  children.  It  does  not 
take  so  much  space  and  is  not  so  dangerous. 

Children  are  apt  to  dig  out  the  ground  under  the  swings  with  their  feet.  If 
the  ground  is  not  very  loose  water  remains  there  after  rains  and  spatters  the 
children  as  they  go  ba<k  and  forth.  It  Is  often  necessary  to  jmt  a  wooden 
or  concrete  platform  under  the  swings. 

'  For  a  fuller  difwnission  of  thla  topic  see  "  The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play,"  by  the 
author. 
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The  swing  offers  a  standard  attraction  against  which  the  teacher  must  com- 
pete in  organizing  activities  on  the  playground.  If  she  can  make  pull  away, 
prisoner's  base,  volley  ball,  and  other  games  more  attractive  than  the  swings  she 
is  a  success.  The  equipment  is  often  a  decided  handicap  in  organizing 
activities. 

So  far  as  the  swing  has  physical  value  this  consists  in  swinging  oneself. 
It  is  of  no  advantage  for  one  child  to  swing  another. 

Children  like  to  stand  up  in  swings,  and  they  get  better  exercise  in  this  way. 
The  danger  is  not  considerable.  But  it  is  objectionable  for  girls  with  white 
underwear  to  stand  up.  and  it  is  particularly  objectionable  for  boys  to  swing 
girls  who  are  standing  up. 

The  chief  difficulty  from  equipment,  however,  is  from  its  use  at  night.  If 
the  swings  and  other  equipment  are  left  up,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  vicious 
meeting  ground  for  boys  and  girls,  very  objectionable  to  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  often  best  to  take  down  the  equipment  at  night. 

Sand  bins. — The  sand  bin  is  always  popular  with  little  children.  There 
should  be  one  on  every  school  ground.  It  does  not  require  a  bottom,  and  will 
keep  moist  better  if  the  sand  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth.  The  bin  raiay 
be  (tf  concrete  or  of  planks.  There  should  be  a  molding  board  or  seat  around 
tlie  edge. 

The  bin  should  be  placed  either  in  the  shade  of  the  building,  or  under  a  tree 
or  trellis,  or  a  canvas  cover  should  be  put  over  it.  It  is  not  best  for  it  to  have 
a  permanent  cover,  as  it  requires  the  rain  and  sunshine  to  keep  it  in  a  sanitary 
condition.    In  Germany  the  sand  is  changed  every  week. 

It  some  places  spoons  and  pails  are  supplied.  These  always  add  to  the  inter- 
est, but  they  are  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  unless  the  sand  bin  is  in  a  section 
which  is  used  more  or  less  exclusively  by  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and 
can  be  supervised  directly  by  the  kindergartner  as  a  part  of  her  work. 

Scesmcs. — The  seesaw  or  tilt  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus, 
as  it  gives  little  exercise,  and  children  are  often  hurt  standing  up  on  it;  or  one 
<'hild  slides  off  the  end,  and  lets-  the  other  child  down  with  a  bang.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  liked  by  children,  and  is  safe  if  the  framework  is  low  and  the  board 
is  long.  It  is  dangerous  otherwise.  It  should  have  a  handle.  There  is  a  kind 
of  .see.saw  made  with  a  spring  which  prevents  it  banging  down  on  the  ground. 

Blocks. — In  the  school  groun<ls  of  Gary  the  children  are  furnished  with 
large  building  blocks.  Where  there  is  a  satisfactory  phice  to  keep  and  use  them, 
they  are  desirable.  The  blocks  should  be  of  different  shapes,  but  the  common 
ones  should  be  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  brick,  with  cylinders 
and  towers  which  can  be  used  for  architectural  effects.  Children  will  never 
use  the  small  blocks  sold  in  toy  stores  where  they  can  get  larger  ones. 

The  slide. — The  small  athletic  slide  is  worth  while  for  the  small  children. 
One  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  high  can  be  purchased  from  the  mail-order 
houses  for  $18,  while  the  larger  slides,  1.5  feet  long  and  7  feet  high,  can  he 
purcliased  for  $25.  These  slides  are  furnished  with  a  maple  board,  and  have 
steps  going  up,  and  a  platform  and  guide  rail  at  the  top  which  prevents  the 
children  from  falling  off. 

Slides  are  made  of  steel,  oak,'  or  maple.  The  steel  slide  is  expensive,  hot  in 
sunmier  and  cold  in  winter,  and  rusts  jifter  it  is  worn  by  the  children's  shoes 
and  wet  by  the  rain.  The  maple  slide  which  is  made  by  a  Chicago  manufac- 
turer can  be  turned  over  or  detached  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  and  can 
be  taken  in  at  night.     It  is  a  very  serviceable  slide  for  school  grounds. 

Children  are  .sometimes  pushed  off  the  slide,  hut  seldom.  I  have  seen  children 
less  than  2  years  old  going  down  the  slide  head  foremost  on  their  backs,  but 
I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  be  much  hurt. 
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The  trapeze  and  parallel  ritigH. — I*f  the  same  uppurutus  is  put  into  tlu'  play 
ground  for  little  cbiltlreu  that  is  jnit  into  the  onliniiry  monkey  cage,  the  children 
will  be  delighted  with  it.     They  love  the  liorizontal  iad«ier.     All  of  the  e<iui|> 
nient  which  I  have  si)oken  of  thus  far,  except  the  higher  swing,  belongs  in  tin- 
playgrountl  for  the  little  children. 

The  giant  atride. — The  giant  stride  or  merry-go-round,  as  it  is  often  ealleil. 
consists  of  a  tall  steel  or  wooden  pole,  usually  about  20  feet  in  height,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  rotating  wheel  or  disk,  with  six  ropes  or  chains  usually 
terminating  in  a  ladder.  It  is  popular  with  children  from  7  to  12  ur  13  years 
of  age,  and  offers  considerable  exercise. 

Hcri'y-go-round. — The  merry-go-round  or  revolving  platform  is  a  piece  of 
equipment  which  should  not  he  put  into  school  grounds.  It  is  very  expensive, 
and,  outside  of  furnishing  a  seat  or  grand  stand,  it  has  no  value  except  for  the 
children  who  push  the  »)thers  around.  Several  years  ago  we  put  one  into  a  park 
opposite  one  of  the  .schools  in  Wa.shington.  At  the  end  of  the  tirst  week  the 
teachers  asked  us  to  take  it  out,  he<  ause  certain  of  the  children  went  on  it  at 
recess  and  got  so  sick  they  were  unable  to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 
We  put  it  into  another  ground  with  the  same  result.  I  am  not  especially 
subject  to  seasickness,  as  I  have  never  been  sick  in  cn^ssing  the  ocean  .several 
times,  but  I  always  feel  uncomfortable  riding  on  one  of  these  merry-go-rounds. 
My  working  etliciency  is  cut  down  from  20  to  50  per  cent  for  an  hour  after- 
wards. I  believe  a  merry-go-round  will  reduce  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
cliildren  using  it  at  least  20  per  cent.  This  is  true  also  of  the  board  which  is 
titled  on  ball  bearings  or  otherwise  to  the  toj)  of  a  i><)st,  where  a  child  lies 
down  and  another  child  whirls  him  around  until  he  is  sea.sick. 

Benches. — There  ought  to  be  benches  on  school  gnmnd.s.  It  is  well  to  put 
them  around  trees  or  along  the  side  of  the  playground. 

Re^ponsibilU!/  of  xchool-s  for  accidenlH. — Six  or  .seven  years  ago  there  was  an 
accident  on  a  swing  in  a  school  yard  at  Tacoma,  Wa.sh.  The  parents  of  the  in- 
jured child  sued  the  school  board,  and  secured  a  judgment  against  it.  with  the 
result  that  the  eqtnpnient  was  taken  out  of  numy  of  the  school  grounds  through- 
out the  State.  The  next  year  a  similar  accident  occurred  in  a  playground  in 
Milwaukee,  but  in  that  fa.se  the  judgment  was  against  the  plaintiff  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  board  in  conducting  playgrounds  was  performing  a 
public  function  and  was  not  liable.  Roth  of  these  jutigmeiits  seem  (piestiouable. 
To  assert  that  phiy  (Mjuipnifnt  is  inherently  dangerou.s,  and  that  then'fore  the 
school  board  is  liable,  is  a  large  assertion,  but  to  assert  that  the  school  board 
is  not  liable  because  It  is  performing  a  public  function  is  e<iually  «|uestionable. 
If  the  schnol  hoard  puts  up  a  swing  of  faulty  construction,  and  places  it  in  the 
wrong  jKisition,  it  should  be  liable,  the  .same  as  the  city  is  if  it  leaves  unguarded 
an  excavation  in  the  street  or  across  the  sidewalks.  But  there  are  better 
grounds  for  holding  the  school  morally  responsible  for  the  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  anemia  that  the  children  contract 
there.  If  school  boards  were  to  be  resi>onsible  for  a  mortality  and  morbidity 
more  or  less  traceable  to  school  condition.s,  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
abolish  the  .school  buildings  and  to  ere<-t  playgrounds  instead. 

Purrhfi.'ie  of  equipmrut. — There  are  a  dozen  or  more  firms  which  in.ike  a 
specialty  of  play  iKiuipment.  This  e<iuipment  is  expensive.  It  is.  however, 
substantial,  well  made,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  most  satisfactory,  if  the 
board  has  the  money.  The  board  should  not  order  an  equipment  set  up  unless 
the  factory  is  near.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  order  the  fittings  and  have  the 
framework  furnished  and  erecte<l  by  local  people. 

Construction  of  equipment. — Equipment  m.-iy  be  made  either  of  wood  or 
steel.     Most  of  the  t-quijunent  of  the  early  days  was  of  wood,  uni>ainted.  and 
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iniMttraotive  in  appearance.  The  crossbeam  at  the  top  soon  rotted  ont  from 
f'xposure  to  the  air  anrl  rain,  and  within  two  or  three  years,  and  perhaps  in  a 
sinjile  year,  the  posts  rotted  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  troubles 
are  not  necessary.  AVhere  a  wooden  framework  is  used  it  should  be  painted 
either  green  or  some  other  color  that  will  harmonize  with  the  ground.  The 
cros.sbar  at  the  top  should  be  covered  with  tin  or  waterproof  paint,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  posts  should  be  either  creosoted  or  set  in  waterproof  concrete. 
Under  these  conditions  a  wooden  framework  will  last  for  several  years  and  may 
be  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  a  steel  framework. 

However,  in  general,  it  is  best  to  use  the  steel  framework,  as  this  is  less  con- 
spicuous and  better  looking,  more  durable,  and  not  much  more  expensive.  The 
ordinary  gas  pipe  is  generally  used,  though  that  of  double  thickness,  2^  inches 
interior  measurement,  is  often  selected  for  the  swings.  If  the  black  pipe  is 
used,  it  must  be  kept  painted  to  prevent  rusting.  The  galvanized  pipe  does 
not  require  this,  but  is  considerably  more  expensive.  In  a  good-sized  system 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  city  to  construct  its  own  equipment. 

The  sand  bins  should  be  locally  cimstructed.  Horizontal  ladders,  trapeziums, 
and  rings  can  easily  be  put  up  locally.  The  head  of  the  giant  stride,  with  its 
ladders,  can  best  be  purchased  as  a  rule,  and  the  slide  can  be  purchased  nearly 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made. 

Eqiiijynienf  made  hy  the  cMMrev. — In  a  school  system  where  there  are  tech- 
nical high  schools,  or  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manual  training,  the  children 
should  make  the  wands  and  dumb-bells,  the  jumping  standards,  the  wading 
pools,  and  the  running  tracks,  and  they  may  even  put  up,  under  supervision,  the 
swing  frames  and  other  apparatus.  Nearly  all  of  the  equipment  at  Gary  Is 
now  made  by  the  children. 

Care  of  equipment. — Equipment  will  not  take  care  of  itself.  Swings  especially 
need  to  be  watched,  as  the  swing  is  apt  to  wear  through  the  hook  or  other  at- 
tachment at  the  top,  or  the  links  will  wear  through,  or  the  rope  will  break,  or 
sometimes  be  cut  by  vicious  children. 

SUPPLIES. 

Of  more  importance  than  apparatus,  such  as  swings  and  sand  bins,  are  the 
suiiplies  for  games,  such  as  baseballs,  basket  balls,  volley  balls,  and  footballs. 
Many  school  boards  have  taken  the  attitude  that  equipment  of  this  sort  should 
be  furnished  by  the  children,  but  they  must  remember  that  if  a  boy  brings  his 
baseball  to  .school,  it  is  batted  to  pieces  by  17  other  boys,  all  of  whom  get  as 
much  good  out  of  it  as  he  does. 

Where  play  is  put  into  the  program  of  the  school,  play  supplies  become  a 
part  of  the  school  equipment  in  the  same  way  that  equipment  in  a  gymnasium 
does.  School  boards  always  expect  to  furnish  pulley  weights,  <lumb-bells,  and 
Indian  clubs.  They  should  furnish,  likewise,  the  equipment  essential  to  play. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities,  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  this 
is  now  being  done. 

Probably  the  best  arrangement  is  for  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  to  each 
class,  so  that  when  it  has  a  play  period  it  will  have  its  own  equipment  at  hand. 
For  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  this  should  be  about  as  follows :  Two  playground 
baseballs,  with  four  bats,  two  volley  balls  with  two  extra  bladders,  four  laces 
and  two  needles,  and  one  soccer  football.  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
there  might  be  added  to  this  one  basket  ball  to  each  grade,  though  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  es.sential,  as  basket  ball  is  not  well  suited  to  the  elementary 
school  and  ran  not  be  used  as  a  cla.ss  exercise.    In  each  classroom  there  should 
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be  a  small  « uphoard.  cnbinet,  or  closet  in  which  these  supplies  can   he  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

Besides  this  there  should  be  at  least  one  complete  set  «»f  the  same  equipment 
for  the  school  as  a  whole  that  can  be  used  before  sdiool  and  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays,  and  perhaps  an  entirely  different  set  for  the  summer  vacation. 
There  should  be  also  a  stop  watch  and  a  90-foot  tape  for  each  .scliool. 

TIME  FOR   PLAY. 

The  fundamental  requirement  for  pettinp  thlnp:s  done  in  physical  training 
is  time.  The  tendency  is  to  provide  a  half  hour  in  excess  of  recesses.  This 
is  already  in  effect  in  several  of  our  larger  cities,  in  several  States  by  law, 
and  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  This  should  be  the  uiininHnii, 
beginning  with  the  junior  high  school.  But  up  to  that  time  all  children  should 
have  at  least  one  hour  a  day.  This  is  essential  to  their  health  and  proper 
physical  <levelopment.  The  chance  exercise  of  city  streets  do<'S  not  give  the 
vigor  children  ought  to  have.  As  to  whether  this  hour  should  be  added  to 
the  school  day  or  taken  from  it  there  is  question.  In  the  lower  grades  it  may 
be  well  taken  from  the  school  day,  and  in  the  upper  grades  it  may  be  added 
to  it.  The  New  Jersey  law  says  that  where  the  day  is  only  five  hours  in  length 
the  half  hour  of  required  physical  training  shall  be  added  to  the  school  day, 
and  in  other  cases  it  shall  be  taken  from  it.  In  the  State  of  New  York  also 
there  is  a  provision  in  many  cases  for  beginning  10,  20,  or  30  minutes  earlier 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  make  provision  for  this  j)hysical  activity.  In  (Jary 
the  school  day  is  seven  hours  in  length,  while  in  most  European  .scho<>ls  it  i.s 
at  least  six  hours.  We  shall  be  justitied  in  adding  the  hour  to  the  schcwil 
day  if  it  is  necessary,  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  in  the  lower  grades. 

More  important  than  the  time  put  into  the  program  is  the  provision  that  the 
activities  shall  be  of  such  nature  thjit  the  children  will  carry  them  on  outside. 
Organized  play  must  furnish  interests  and  enthusiasms  for  the  vacant  lots 
and  streets  as  well.  One  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the  ("levelan<l  survey 
was  that  drawing  and  other  art,  while  fundamental  interests  of  children,  were 
not  liked  at  school  as  well  as  arithmetic  or  geography,  while  physical  training 
ranked  below  several  other  subjects.  The  games  taught  in  the  classrooms 
were  not  played  outside.  The  time  spent  in  organized  play  will  always  be 
inconsiderable.  The  important  consideration  is  that  it  shall  furnish  vital 
interest  for  leisure  hours. 

If  with  our  present  playgrounds  we  are  to  provide  adef|uately  for  the  physical 
nee<ls  of  children,  ir  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  used  at  maxiniuui  elliciency 
practically  all  the  time  from  8  o'clock  in  (he  morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 
Besides  the  regular  class  periods  there  should  be  .some  one  on  the  grounds  to 
organize  and  direct  the  games  from  8  o'clock  until  the  beginning  of  school, 
during  recesses  and  noons,  and  after  .s<'hool ;  al.so  at  night  if  the  ground  is 
lighted,  and  on  Satunlays.  during  the  summer  time. 

THE    r..\RY    SYSTEM    AND    ITS    MODIFICATIONS. 

The  system  which  has  probably  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  play  ill  this  country  has  be«»n  the  system  inaugurated  by  Supt.  William 
Wirt  at  Oary,  Ind.  In  Gary  there  is  a  departmental  system,  beginning  with 
.  the  tirst  grade.  The  day  is  lengthened  to  seven  hours,  and  the  children  in  the 
first  five  tirades  have  two  hours  a  day  in  gymnastics  or  organize<l  play,  while 
the  children  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  grade  have  one  hour  a  day. 
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There  have  been  criticisms  of  the  execution  of  this  plan  in  Gary,  but  there 
have  been  few  criticisms  of  the  ideal  it  represents.  It  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  putting:  play  into  the  programs  of  hundreds  of  schools  in  other 
cities.  In  the  recent  survey.s-  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  and  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  work-play-study  method 
was  recommended.  Nearly  every  large  city  is  now  experimenting  with  some 
jihase  of  this  method. 

The  pl4itoon  system. — The  system  used  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Detroit  is  known  as  the  platoon  sy.stem.  This  has  recently  been  adopted  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  and  all  new  buildings  are  to  be  built  to  accommodate 
schools  of  this  type.  A  very  admirable  report  covering  every  phase  of  the 
subject  has*  recently  been  issued  by  Asst.  Supt.  Spain,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows : 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  platoon  organization  was  installe*!  in  6  schools.  In 
the  fall  of  1919,  9  additional  schools  were  provided  with  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion. At  this  date  (May  1,  1920)  (J  platoon  .schools  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  year  and  nine  months  and  9  schools  for  nine  months.  The  data  sub- 
ndtte<l  in  this  report  and  the  conclusions  readied  are  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion and  iiivestigatit»n  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  the  entire  15  schools. 

In  several  of  the  15  schools  the  platoon  organization  includes  the  first  audi 
second  grades,  but  in  the  majority  it  does  not  extend  below  the  third  grade. 

The  standard  school  day  adopted  is  six  honr.s  long — a  three-hour  session  in 
the  morning  and  a  three-hour  session  in  the  afternoon. 

l'>ach  pupil  spends  90  minutes  of  the  morning  in  the  "  home  room  "  under 
the  control  of  the  home-room  teacher  and  the  remaining  90  minutes  of  the 
morning  in  the  special  activities — spending  30  minutes  in  each  of  three  special 
rooms.  In  the  afternoon  he  again  spends  90  minutes  in  the  home  room  and 
the  remaining  90  minutes  in  three  special  rooms. 

No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  over  five  hours  a  day  and  each  teacher  cou- 
.sequently  is  entitled  to  two  half-hour  rest  periods  daily.  To  provide  for  this, 
relief  teachers  are  employed  who  have  no  regular  rooms  but  go  from  room 
to  room  relieving  other  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  half-hour  daily  for  physical  work,  it  is  desirable 
to  schedule  a  daily  period  for  each  pupil  for  play. 

Scheduling  a  daily  outdoor  play  period  for  each  child  presupposes  a  place 
to  play.  Theoretically  it  means  that  the  playground  will  be  used  evei*y  day. 
Practically  this  is  imi)ossible.  although  it  can  be  used  a  much  lai-ger  per- 
centage of  the  time  than  it  is  ordinarily  used  in  elementary  schools.  In 
schools  in  which  we  now  sche<lule  a  play  period  for  each  child  every  day, 
the  program  provides  an  alternative  exercise  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

In  the  new  buildings  now  under  construction  we  shall  provide  for  this 
space  by  building  covered  outdoor  play  courts  or  roof  playgrounds  in  addition 
to  the  gymnasium. 

The  platoon  school  provides  30  minutes  daily  in  the  auditorium  for  every 
pupil. 

Two  glass-covere<l  play  courts,  usable  throughout  the  year,  are  planned 
for  the  new  school,  with  their  coiubine*!  cai>acity  SO  pupils  each  ijeriod  of 
tiie  day.    Their  total  daily  capacity  is  9G0  pupils. 

Taken  as  a  wlioir  the  results  from  standard  tests  show  that  in  both  actual 
and  comparative  achievement,  in  efficiency  of  instruction,  in  type  of  children 
affected,  and  in  the  etficiency  of  supervisory  control,  the  platoon  schools  in 
Detroit  have,  s-o  far,  done  fully  as  well  as  the  conventional  city  schools  so 
far  as  instruction  in  the  drill  subjects  measured  is  concerned,  and  probably 
a  little  better. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  frequent  changes  of  classes  in  platoon 
schools  make  for  disorder  and  confusion.  In  a  word,  it  is  thought  that  freedom 
tends  to  degenerate  into  license.  The  exact  opposite  is  the  fact.  It  is  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  principals,  teachers,  and  others  who  visit  the  pla- 
toon .schools  that  there  are  no  finer  examples  of  self-restraint  and  self-control 
than  are  to  be  found  in  these  schools.  They  must  be  studied  at  close  range  to 
be  appreciated.  The  truth  is  that  the  platoon-school  child  is  too  happy,  too 
much  interested  in  his  work,  and  too  bu.sy  doing  things  that  he  finds  joy  in  do- 
ing to  find  time  to  be  disorderly.    It  is  the  dull  monotony  of  the  regular  school 
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routine  and  the  intense  desire  for  physi(.'al  relief  and  relaxation  that  make  for 
disorder. 

In  the  lii:ht  of  the  facts  revealed  l)y  this  experlnieiit,  I»etrolt  has  deteriuined 
upon  thf  liradual  reorjranization  of  the  elementary  system  on  tlie  platoon- 
school  basis. 

Fifteen  i»latoon  schools  are  now  ornanizeil.  With  the  completion  of  the  new 
schools  now  niider  constnicrion.  tliore  will  he  30  jdatoon  schools  by  January. 
1921.  The  new  19"J(>-"_M  Imihlin;:  proirram,  lor  whirli  fnnds  are  now  available, 
will  provide  for  a  iiiimlK*r  of  ailditional  schools  of  this  type.  There  will  be  at 
least  oO  platoon  schools  by  January,  VJ'2'2. 

There  is  al.so  a  reiKjrt  of  the  McKelvey  platoon  school,  Pittsburgh,  by  the 
principal,  William  r.  Kennedy,  which  .shows  similar  results.  I'ittsburgh  has 
been  experimentinir  witJi  the  |)latoon  system  for  three  or  four  years,  and  is  in- 
creasing the  number  of  irs  platoon  schools  each  year. 

Since  this  system  proves  to  be  choa[)er  to  construct  and  lo  maintain,  since 
it  is  better  likeil  by  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  since  it  yieMs 
larger  returns  in  the  ordinary  chissroom  sub.ie<;is,  wiiile  giving  culture  in  a 
dozen  by-products,  equally  important,  there  .seems  to  be  no  reason  wliy  it  should 
not  become  the  educational  policy  of  this  country. 

THE   GYMXASH'M. 

It  is  of  advantage  for  a  .school  to  have  a  gymnasium,  as  the  weather  is  often 
not  suitable  for  exercise  out  of  doors.  A  gymnasium  permits  a  program  to  lie 
carrie<I  out  witliout  interruptions  due  to  wearher.  It  is  available  at  night,  and 
makes  class  uurk  easier.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  a  gym- 
nasium is  indispensable  to  a  sytem  of  phylcal  training.  Most  of  our  gj-ninasium.s 
consist  mainly  of  basket-ball  courts  with  roofs.  Kxerci.se  is  nmch  better  taken 
in  the  open  air  than  indoors.  Calistheidcs,  wand,  and  dunili-bdl  drills,  games, 
and  many  dances  an*  b»'tter  out  of  doors  when  tlie  weather  is  plejisant. 

ATHLK.TICS.^ 

Athletics  is  an  old  racial  activity.  It  represents  in  modern  life  the  activities 
of  the  .savage,  who  must  constantly  run,  jump,  climb,  throw,  and  strike.  These 
activities  not  only  furnish  the  elements  of  all  athletics,  but  of  all  games  as  well. 

Athletics  have  often  ))HHn  in  disn-puie  among  educators,  rntil  tlie  last  dec- 
ade they  were  usually  under  the  control  of  the  student  body,  and  were  carried 
on  to  win  vlctori»»s.  They  brought  Into  training  only  tho.se  who  were  strongest 
and  most  capable,  whom  they  often  overtrained  and  made  onesided.  The  siwrts- 
manship  represente<l  was  sometimes  a  denial  of  all  of  the  ideals  of  Christianity 
and  gt'Utlematily  conduct.  The  taking  over  of  athleti<s  by  the  sciiool  .system.s 
of  America  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ethical  training  now  taking  place. 

ileriical  cxamiitntion. — There  is  always  danger  of  strains  in  comiectlon  with 
athletics.  If  children  are  to  take  part  in  the  more  violent  forms,  .sucb  as 
basket  ball  and  the  longer  runs,  a  i)hysical  exanunation  should  be  re<|uired. 

The  elementary  period. — It  is  during  the  elementary  peri<Kl  that  there  is  the 
greatest  restlessnes.s.  Pedometer  records  show  that  the  greatest  physical  activ- 
ity is  at  that  time.  If  100  cidlege  students  were  ehalienge<l  to  nin  :i  1(H»- 
yard  dash,  probably  not  more  than  20  would  run;  perhaps  40  in  the  high  school 
would  run.  while  practically  ever.vone  at  the  age  of  10  or  11  would  run.  Chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  period  love  to  run  for  the  sake  of  running,  and  to  jump 
for  the  .sake  of  jumping. 

•  For  fuller  treatment  consult  "  Education  through  Play,"  by  the  author. 
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Aililctics  for  girls. — Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  physical  education,  speakinir  ot 
the  absence  of  boisterous  play  of  any  sort  in  schools  for  girls,  says : 

It  ai)pears  on  inquiry  that  at  "  establishments  for  young  ladies."  noisy  play 
like  that  daily  indulged  in  by  boys  is  a  punishable  offense,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
tliis  noisy  play  is  forbidden,  lest  unladylike  habits  should  be  formetl. 

<Tirls  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
them  in  this  regard.  Tliey  are  usually  dressed  better  than  their  brothers,  and 
i-equired  to  keep  their  clothes  cleaner ;  they  usually  have  tighter  shoes,  less 
suited  to  outdoor  exercise.  Their  short  skirts  and  white  underwear  do  not 
allow  them  to  climb  or  fall  down  and  seem  modest.  The  hmg  skirts  which 
tliey  put  on  at  13,  and  especially  hobble  skirts  and  high  heels,  practically  pro- 
hibit vigorous  exercise.  The  girl  is  not  encouraged  by  her  parents  or  the  com- 
munity to  talte  part  in  vigorous  games  as  her  brother  is,  and  is  apt  to  be  called 
a  tomboy  or  a  hoyden  if  she  runs  or  jumps,  or  climbs,  or  plays  baseball,  as 
lier  Ill-other  does.  Excellence  in  games  does  not  confer  upon  her  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  it  does  upon  a  boy.  It  is  possible  also  that  she  does  not  inherit 
quite  the  same  interest  in  competitions  of  a  vigorous  nature  that  her  brother 
does.  However,  it  would  appear  that  the  good  physical  development,  good 
health,  good  complexion,  bright  eyes,  and  glossy  hair  which  are  results  of 
abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  a  greater  asset  to  a  girl  than  to  a  boy. 

Most  of  the  handicaps  to  which  woman  is  sub.1ect  on  account  of  her  sex  are 
unnecessary  handicaps,  due  either  to  vicious  sugge.stion,  or  to  the  fact  that  girls 
l-.ave  not  had  during  childhood  a  normal  physical  life.  Girls  who  have  had 
a  vigorous  outdoor  life  are  seldom  periodic  invalids  each  month.  In  the  school 
of  physical  education  at  New  Haven  these  periods  are  disregarded,  except  in 
swimming,  apparently  to  the  advantage  of  the  girls  in  every  way.  Recent 
studies  at  Columbia  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thorndyke  show  that  there  is 
apparently  no  greater  fatigue  in  doing  either  mental  or  physical  work,  and 
no  greater  nervous  instability  during  this  period.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
young  woman  should  not  compete  witli  a  young  man  on  nearly  equal  terms  in 
almost  any  line  of  effort  provided  she  has  had  as  healthy  and  wholesome  a 
childhood  and  developed  as  robust  a  physique  as  he.  But  the  most  important 
reason  for  caring  for  the  girl's  health  and  physical  development,  however,  is 
motherhood.  The  health  of  the  mother  is  much  more  significant  <o  the  race 
than  the  health  of  the  father,  because  her  health  determines  tbe  child's,  not 
only  at  the  moment  of  conception  but  during  the  period  of  gestation  and  nursing 
as  well,  and  the  start  which  the  child  gets  from  being  nursed  by  a  healthy 
mother  apparently  makes  him  more  vigorous  throughout  all  his  childhood. 

Girls  of  10  or  11  can  run  as  fast  as  their  brothers  of  the  same  age,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  part  in  contests  of  this  sort.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  .lump  nearly  or  quite  as  well.  Girls  who 
start  early  and  play  regularly  will  jday  inddor  baseball,  volley  ball,  and  tennis 
nearly  as  well  as  boys  of  tbe  same  age. 

Running  trad;. — Along  the  side  of  all  our  larger  school  grounds  there  ought 
to  be  a  .straightaway  running  track  about  100  yards  in  length,  and  10  or  12 
feet  wide.  The  cinders  may  be  taken  from  the  furnace  to  make  this,  but  they 
will  need  to  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  or  crushed,  or  ground.  The  50,  60, 
75,  and  100  yard  distances  should  be  marked  by  posts  at  the  side.  There  ought 
to  bt'  a  stop  watch  for  every  school,  that  the  children  may  be  timed;  though 
this  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  watch  where  the  competitions  are  by 
classes. 

■lumping  pit. — There  should  be  a  jumping  ))it  also  at  the  side  of  every 
gi'ound,  and  standards  for  the  high  jump.     Children  love  to  jump,  but  in  most 
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placi's  thoy  will  be  found  to  be  junipiuK  upon  the  hard  ground.  It  takes  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  excavate  a  juuipin;;  pit.  A  take-off  board  about  0  or  8 
inches  wide  and  ."»  feet  I'^ng  should  be  set  in  the  trround  level  with  the  surface, 
as  a  starting  point,  and  then  the  pit  should  be  either  kept  ..tuuitd  up  or  filled 
in  with  sand,  sawdust,  shavings,  or  some  ollit-r  soft  substance.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  distances  marked  on  a  board  at  the  side  of  the  jumping  pit. 

The  horizontal  bar. — There  should  be  at  least  two  horizontal  bars,  one  at  a 
height  of  about  r>  f«>et  G  inches  ami  the  other  at  a  height  of  G  feet  6  inches. 
It  is  well  to  excavate  under  thes*'  bars  and  put  in  sand,  siiavings,  or  sawdust. 
No  one  cares  to  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  without  a  mat  underneath.  A  fall 
from  a  high  horizontal  bar  upon  hard  ground  may  result  in  serious  injury. 

Class  athletics. — With  the  running  trark.  jumping  jtit,  and  horizontal  bar, 
it  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  tests  for  the  Pultlic  School  Athletic  League.  The 
first  test  is  that  the  boy  shall  run  the  60-yard  dash  in  8g  seconds,  jump  5  feet 
9  inches  standing,  and  chin  tlie  bar  four  times.  In  New  York,  under  Dr. 
Gulick,  the  competitions  were  by  classes,  the  rule  being  that,  in  order  for  a 
class  to  compete,  80  per  cent  of  the  members  must  take  part.  In  the  competi- 
tion of  a  class,  there  must  be  one  teacher  at  the  starting  line  and  another  at 
the  finish.  At  the  start  the  teacher  waits  until  the  second  hand  is  at  the 
minute  mark  and  starts  the  first  boy  running.  When  the  first  boy  crosses  the 
line,  the  man  at  the  finish  brings  down  his  hand  to  start  the  second  boy,  and 
so  on  until  all  have  run.  If  40  boys  are  running,  and  the  time  is  found  to  be 
320  seconds  for  the  60-yard  dash,  the  average  time,  or  the  class  average  is  8 
seconds. 

In  Oakland  and  Detroit  the  athletic  league  test  is  expanded  into  a  pentathlon 
for  girls  and  a  decathlon  for  boys,  participated  in  by  most  children  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  grade.     For  a  fuller  account  see  reports  from  those  cities. 

Effifiency  test. — The  efficiency  test  is  much  the  same  as  the  class  athletics 
test  In  most  cases  the  standard  test  of  the  Public  School  Athletic  I^eague  is 
use<l,  though  in  some  cases  a  number  of  other  tests  are  added,  and  there  may 
be  a  gra(bNl  system  of  scoring  according  to  acconiplisbnieut.  The  following 
are  the  instructions  and  results  for  the  schools  of  New  York  State: 

Eightj'  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  April  2.1  over  8  years  of  age  (having 
bad  their  eighth  birthday  (Ui  or  before  .\pril  2~>)  must  be  tested  in  the  three 
events  liste«l  below  betwt^n  the  dates  April  2r»  and  May  2L  their  results  tabu- 
lated as  outline<l  l)elow,  and  report  sent  on  blank  similar  to  form  herewith  to 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools  on  or  before  May  23. 

.Me<li(al  safeguanls.  The  scliool  me  lical  certiHcati'  should  be  consulte<l  to  de- 
termine the  physical  fitness  of  each  iiidiviihial  to  compete  in  the  contest.  If 
the  teacher  is  in  doubt  about  the  condition  of  any  pupil  the  child  should  be 
referre<l  to  the  school  medical  authority  for  examination  before  being  allowed 
to  try  the  events.     *     *     * 

Eighty  ix-r  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  all  schools  entering  were  tested  between 
May  1  and  .May  22,  and  results  from  -"G  cities  and  2<)3  villages,  involving  nearly 
300,<H»0  school  children,  were  computed  and  fiir\V!ir>l'<)  to  fjie  State  deiiartnient 
before  May  26. 

Special  .tiiits. — An  objection  often  made  to  athletics  and  play  periods  on 
school  grounds  is  that  tJie  children  go  out  in  (lieir  ordinary  clothes,  run,  jiimp. 
and  play  until  they  are  covereil  with  i)erspiration,  and  then  go  in  to  sit  down 
without  changing  their  clothes,  and  are  likely  to  catch  cold.  This  is  a  real 
evil,  yet  we  must  remember  als«t  tliat  manual  workers  do  this  e^ery  day,  and 
that  all  of  us  do  it  more  or  less  in  summer.  We  can  not  expect  the  woodcutter, 
or  mechanic,  or  farmer  to  take  a  dozen  baths  a  day.  There  is  an  advantage, 
however,  in  changing  to  a  special  athletic  suit  and  taking  a  shower  afterward. 
This  is  the  custom  Avith  college  teams.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  also 
in  the  preparatory  and  pul)Iif  schools  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
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boys  should  not  change  for  athletics,  on  the  school  ground  in  the  same  way  that 
tliey  do  for  gymnastics.  The  only  requisite  is  that  the  period  shall  be  long 
enough  so  that  too  nmch  of  the  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  changing  clothes. 

In  the  high  itchools. — The  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  play  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  that  the  teachers  are  classroom  teachers,  without  special 
training.  But  with  the  junior  high  school,  where  the  teachers  are  specialists, 
tliere  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  physical  trainers.  From  the  seventh 
gi-:i(le  on  it  should  be  possible  to  provide  a  period  of  physical  training  for  all 
children  every  day. 

A   CURRICULUM   OF  PLAT. 

I'robably  not  more  than  two  million  out  of  the  twenty-five  million  school 
(hildren  in  the  United  States  have  access  to  a  gymnasium,  and  the  number  may 
not  be  more  than  1,000,000.  The  only  method  of  physical  training  that  is  avail- 
able to  all  is  athletics  and  play.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  games  have 
different  physical,  social,  and  moral  values.  We  are  now  getting  curricula 
of  games  in  our  State  and  city  syllabi  of  training.  There  are  many  advantages 
from  vigorous  play  in  the  open  air  which  can  not  be  had  in  a  gymnasium. 
(Hiildren  who  have  been  sitting  in  cramped  posture  in  school,  ofttimes  at  desks 
not  fitted  to  them,  l)ecome  restless  and  need  physical  relief ;  but  quite  as  much 
they  need  also  the  fresh  air  of  outdoors,  complete  relaxation  from  the  effort 
of  attention  and  study,  and  the  social  opportxmity  which  comes  from  playing 
together,  for  it  is  in  these  relations  of  play  that  children  learn  how  to  give  and 
take  and  to  get  on  with  each  other.  The  boy  who  does  calisthenics  to  order  is 
getting  physical  exercise  and  nothing  else,  but  the  one  who  plays  baseball  is 
getting  physical  exercise  for  nearly  every  muscle,  and  he  is  also  getting  the 
open  air,  the  most  intense  sort  of  social  training,  and  a  development  of  .iudg- 
ment  such  as  he  can  get  in  hardly  any  other  way. 

The  requirements  which  any  game  must  satisfy,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tlie  school,  are  that  it  shall  economize  space ;  that  all  the  children  can  play  it ; 
that  it  be  reasonably  safe;  and  tliat  the  children  will  carry  it  on  outside  of 
school  and  after  their  school  days  are  over,  so  that  it  may  meet  the  need  of 
recreation  in  an  age  which  is  getting  more  and  more  leisure  time  without  many 
new  vital  interests  to  fill  it.  We  may  safely  leave  to  the  kindergartner  the 
play  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  and  second  grades.  Beginning,  however, 
as  low  as  the  second  grade,  children  take  great  interest  not  only  in  the  ring 
games  of  the  kindergarten  but  also  in  such  games  as  slapjack,  whip  tag, 
cat  and  mouse,  .Tacob  and  Rachel,  and  squirrel  in  a  tree.  When  they  are  a 
little  older  they  are  fond  of  three  deep,  prisoner's  base,  pull  away,  and  the  like. 
F'^or  the  older  children  there  are  three  games  which  meet  fairly  well  the  con- 
ditions. The  one  which  meets  all  of  these  best  is  volley  ball.  Volley  ball  is 
an  a<ln)irable  school  game,  because  the  equipment  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  play«>d  over  a  net,  which  for  the  elementary  school  should'  be  about 
7  feet  high,  and  perhaps  8  feet  high  for  the  high  school.  It  keeps  the  head 
up  and  the  shoulders  back.  It  is  the  best  corrective  we  have  of  the  bad 
postures  of  the  school.  There  may  be  as  many  as  600  players  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  is  played  by  girls  as  much  as  boys.  A  class  of  40  can  be  taken 
into  the  ground  to  have  two  games  of  volley  ball  at  the  same  time.  This  will 
give  them  a  better  period  of  physical  training  than  they  could  have  in  any  kind 
of  gynmasium,  and  they  will  get  at  the  same  time  relief  from  the  conditions 
of  the  classroom,  complete  relaxation  from  their  studies,  and  the  social  oppor- 
tunity which  conies  from  playing  together.  There  is  also  every  probability  that 
this  gjime  will  be  carried  on  into  adult  years.  Almost  the  only  game  that 
business  men  are  playing  in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  is  the  game  of  volley  ball.    Volley 
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ball  Is  plnytxl  eitlier  indoors  or  out,  ami  it  can  l»o  played  every  montli  of  the 
year  out  of  doors,  as  it  niuy  be  [ilayml  satisfactorily  willi  uiitieiis  on. 

A  91'coud  admirable  irame  f»>r  scliool  use  is  itlay^round  l»a><el(all,  witii  a 
16  or  17-iuch  ball,  if  the  ground  is  small,  or  with  a  14-ineh  ball,  if  the  ground  is 
larger.  There  should  be  at  least  one  diamond  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys 
on  every  scho(d  ground,  with  rbe  distances  definitely  marked.  Tor  the  older 
children,  with  a  14-inch  ball,  45-foot  diamond  will  be  about  right,  while,  if  they 
use  a  17-iuch  ball,  the  diamond  should  not  be  more  than  3r>  feel  on  a  side. 
It  is  well  to  play  with  10  players,  usiug  two  shortstops. 

Soccer  football  is  another  admirable  game  for  school  groun«ls.  Roys  love 
it  from  the  time  they  are  9  or  10  years  of  age.  It  is  compulsory  in  the 
jireparatory  schools  of  England  from  the  tiuie  the  boys  are  8  years  <dd.  In 
this  garae  there  is  no  tackling,  and  the  person  is  not  allo\ve<l  lo  touch  the  l>an 
with  his  hands  or  arms.  The  skill  consists  mostly  in  dribblinir  the  b:ill  witii 
the  feet  and  passing  it  along  to  other  players  on  the  same  side.  It  is  played 
to  a  eon.siderable  extent  by  the  girls  in  the  English  high  schools  and  also  by 
some  of  the  high  s<'ho<ds  in  the  Ea.Ht.  Nearly  all  of  the  larger  colleges  and 
normal  .schools  for  women  al.so  have  teams.  Soccer  is  not  as  rough  as  basket 
ball,  and  is  not  unadapted  to  girls'  play,  if  the  local  traditions  are  not  tmo 
much  again.st  it. 

Of  course  most  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  want  to  play  basket  ball,  and  basket 
ball  has  its  advantaL'es.  but  it  can  not  well  be  put  into  the  program  as  these 
other  games  can,  bcxrause  it  does  not  take  enough  players  and  because  there 
are  always  some  who  can  not  stand  the  strain.  The  effort  is  more  continuous 
in  basket  ball  than  in  football,  and  the  strain  should  not  be  incurred  without 
a  thorough   physical  examination. 

Cinstrooiti  fjnnnx. — When  play  is  in  the  program  and  tlie  weatlier  is  <lis- 
agreeable,  the  period  may  be  taken  by  play  in  the  classroom.  There  are  a 
number  of  classroom  games  which  offer  satisfactory  exei*cise  and  relaxation.' 
All  the  windows  should  be  open. 

A  covered  play  coidt. — There  shoidd  be  some  covered  place  where  children  can 
play  in  bad  weather.  Some  teachers  think  children  should  not  play  out  of  doors 
if  the  weather  is  ct>ld  or  snowy,  though  it  is  often  at  these  times  that  the 
children  themselves  prefer  to  be  outdoors.  There  is  no  objection  on  their  part 
to  weather  around  zero,  if  they  du  not  stay  out  too  long.  In  New  York 
schools  the  first  floor  is  a  covered  play  court.  In  some  of  the  new  schools  in  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  a  play  court  has  been  covere<l  with  glas.s.  Ea(  h  of  the  new  schools 
in  Detroit  has  two  glassed  play  courts. 

Folk  dnmes. — There  has  been  a  great  increa.se  in  dancing  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  mo.st  wholesome  form  which  this  has  taken  is  folk  dancing.  fJirls 
like  these  <lan«*es,  and  .some  of  them  are  i»retty.  When  danced  in  costume  they 
make  an  interesting  feature  at  a  school  exhibition  and  often  interest  the 
neighborhood  as  well.  Most  of  them  give  excellent  exercise,  an<l  many  <'an 
be  danced  out  of  dooiN  on  any  smooth  8i)ace  to  the  music  of  a  victrola. 

School  icithout  a  playground. — There  are  many  schools  in  the  Uiuted  States 
that  have  no  playground,  and  for  them  the  situation  is  serious,  but  it  is 
still  iH)ssible  to  secure  nmch  outdoor  exercise  and  play.  Many  of  the  German 
schools  have  no  playgrounds,  but  they  arrange  with  the  park  department  for 
the  use  of  the  municipal  playgrountls  at  certain  hours.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  se«'  that  municipal  playgrounds  of  our  cities  can  be  used  during  the 
day  is  for  the  schools  to  use  them,  and  if  the  children  have  a  physical-training 
period  of  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  quite  intssible  for  this  to  be  done.  It  is 
wicked  to  allow  the  playgrounds  of  a  crowded  city  to  lie  idle  most  of  the  day. 


'  See  Bancroft's  Games  for  the  I'layground,  Home,  School,  and  Gy mnasinm. 
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In  many  cases  it  may  be  possible  for  tlie  c-biblrcn  to  use  some  skating  pond 
in  the  neighborhood  in  the  winter.     Skating  is  always  popular. 

The  forms  of  exercise  which  are  really  most  feasible,  however,  for  such  schools 
are  school  excursions  or  hikes  and  cross-country  running  for  the  older  boys. 
These  are  entirely  i)ractical  for  nearly  all  schools  except  those  which  are  situated 
centrally  in  our  great  cities,  and  even  for  them  walking  trips  of  Interest  can  be 
taken  to  various  points  about  the  city. 

.\11  these  schools  which  are  without  playgrounds  should  oiganize  the  older 
boys  and  girls  into  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  so  far  as  possible, 
so  that  they  will  take  the  exercise  and  games  which  are  suggested  by  these 
organizations.  It  is  always  possible,  too,  that  teams  and  leagues  may  be  organ- 
ized at  the  school  which  will  play  off  contests  and  carry  on  their  athletics  on  a 
ground  which  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  school. 

Every  school  that  is  without  a  playground  adjacent  to  it  should  manage,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  week-end  and  summer  camp  where  its  students  may  go  to  get 
the  exercise  and  open  air  for  which  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
year.  Some  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  week-end  cot- 
tages to  which  both  students  and  teachers  go  at  different  times. 

A  school  oil  a  hill. — Athletics  and  play  are  difficult  for  a  city  that  is  set  on  a 
hill,  because  there  are  very  few  things  that  can  be  done  on  a  hillside  except  to 
slide  down  in  the  wintertime.  The  ground  must  be  terraced  in  order  to  play 
games  upon  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  most  cases  to  get  a  large  enough  level 
space  in  hill  cities  to  play  much  if  any  baseball,  but  volley  ball  and  playground 
baseball  may  still  be  played.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  place  for  such  vigorous  games 
as  three  deep,  dodge  ball,  and  tether  ball,  and  alumdant  space  can  be  found  for 
equipment  for  the  little  children  ;  so  the  situation  is  not  entirely  irremediable. 

speciaIj  pk\tgrouxd  for  attimcal  childreix. 

The  physical  examinations  have  shown  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  children  in  all  of  our  schools  who  do  not  profit  by  the  regular  program. 
Among  these  are  children  who  are  tubercular,  anemic,  nervous,  undernourished, 
or  who  have  some  structural  defect  of  the  heart.  The  tendency  is  to  put  these 
chihli'en  into  open-air  schools,  to  give  them  special  lunches  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  to  restrict  their  exercise  to  the  less  violent  forms.  There  were 
7  playgrounds  for  undernourished  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  Special  schools  for  undernourished  and  tubercular  are  being 
started  in  many  places.  There  are  also  11  schools  in  New  York  in  which  there 
are  special  classes  for  children  who  have  heart  trouble.  All  of  these  children 
need  a  t.vpe  of  playground  which  will  pern)it  them  to  live  most  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  to  have  moderate  exercise  with  frequent  rests,  and  at  le;ist  two  good 
lunches  besides  their  noon  lunch  each  day. 

THK   SCHOOL  EXOrRSTON. 

The  Unitetl  States  has  done  less  with  school  excursions  than  many  other 
countries.  Sixty-five  hundred  children  went  out  from  the  city  of  Berlin  alone 
for  walks  of  one  week  or  more  in  duration  during  the  summer  of  1913.  The  new 
code  for  Prussia  requires  one  whole  day  walking  trip  each  month  for  all  school 
children. 

Similar  walks  are  taken  from  the  schools  of  Scandinavia  and  of  England, 
though  not  to  so  LM-caf  an  extent. 
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rhildren  should  be  taken  to  see  points  of  interest  about  tlieir  city  as  a  method 
of  ilevelopini;  civif  interest  and  loyalty,  as  a  means  of  inten'stin^'  ilieni  in  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions  lookinir  toward  a  Jinal  choice  for  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  the  [ihysical  exercise  involved,  and  for  the  jreneial  educational  value 
and  infornuition  which  such  trips  convey. 

The  world  of  hooks  must  he  interpreted  by  a  world  that  has  been  seen, 
touched,  and  h;nidl»'d.  The  only  way  we  can  test  the  ac<-uracy  of  the  things  we 
read  is  by  tirst-hand  experience.  There  are  dozens,  if  not  liundre<ls,  of  points 
of  interest  in  each  town  and  its  environs  which  should  be  visited  by  children. 
In  New  York  State  jirovisioii  is  made  for  nature-study  and  similar  trips 
between  .3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  any  of  the  lonjrer  trips,  how- 
ever, an  entire  half  day  will  be  needtxl.  and  Friday  afternoons  might  often  he 
well  spent  in  this  way. 

WHO    IS   T(^    UAVE    CHARGE? 

There  are  two  types  of  plnycrrounds  in  most  of  onr  Inrcer  American  cities,  one 
of  which  is  known  as  a  park  or  municipal  play.irronnd,  the  other  as  a  sdiool 
playground.  In  a  number  of  cities  a  recreation  commission  has  been  appointe<l 
to  organize  these  different  activities,  and  in  some  cases  the  work  both  on 
school  and  municipal  grounds  is  under  the  control  of  this  single  body.  The 
only  large  city  in  the  country,  however,  where  there  is  complete  unity  and  the 
work  of  the  playgrounds  and  in  the  public  schools  is  under  a  single  supervisor  is 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  the  physical  directiM-  has  charge  of  ail  physical  training 
in  the  schools  and  of  play  on  school,  on  park,  and  municipal  groun<ls.  In  the 
city  of  Detroit  the  recreation  secretary  has  charge  of  the  play  on  the  sehool 
grounds  during  the  summer  and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  as  well  as  the 
municipal  grounds,  but  does  not  have  charge  of  the  physical  training  in  the 
schools. 

However,  the  play  of  school  children  is  a  school  problem,  and  the  school  can 
not  as  a  rule  intrust  it  to  a  recreation  commission  or  any  other  body.  So  far  as 
play  is  organized  into  the  program,  to  relegate  it  to  any  other  body  is  to  break 
the  unity  of  control. 

The  unsupervised  playground. — Before  discussing  further  the  problem  of 
organized  play  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  happens  on  the  ground  where 
there  is  no  supervision.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers  do  not  know 
very  well  just  what  Is  going  on.  Children  who  come  from  good  homes  learn 
bad  language  and  hear  objectionable  things  In  the  unsupervised  time  on  the 
school  playground.  There  are  vicious  older  boys  and  girls  on  nearly  all  school 
grounds  who  have  had  wrong  experiences,  and  when  these  children  get  togetiier, 
or  have  notiiing  to  do  Imt  gossip  with  younger  children,  they  may  corrniit  a  lar^e 
number.  A  girl  can  play  basket  ball  with  five  loose  girls  without  suffering 
from  it,  but  let  her  gossip  with  these  irirls  for  half  an  hour  and  it  may  take  a 
lifetime  to  overcome  the  effects  of  this  half  hour's  gossip.  The  only  way  that 
the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  clean  on  the  school  gr<»unds  is  to  keep  something 
going  on. 

Many  parents  of  little  chiMren  are  made  painfully  aware  by  the  tales  daily 
brought  home,  even  if  they  have  forgotten  their  o\^•n  childhood,  how  often  little 
children  are  misused  and  illtreated  by  older  children.  There  seems  to  he  a 
streak  of  pure  cusse<lness  in  boys  about  18  or  14  years  of  age  which  often  leads 
them  to  all  kinds  of  cruel  treatment  of  younger  children. 

We  who  have  watched  school  grounds  where  play  is  unsupervised  know  that 
there  is  not  only  much  bad  language  and  bad  conduct,  but  that  the  play  is 
mostly  horseplay,  where  the  special  delight  is  to  trip  one  another  or  steal  each 
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Other's  hats  or  coats;  that  so  far  as  there  is  play  it  is  phT.v  almost  absolutely 
without  idpjils  of  sportsmanship;  that  it  does  not  train  in  any  of  those  manly 
and  fiiivalric  qualities  which  mal^e  sportsman  a  name  almost  synonymous  with 
;:eutleman. 

It  is  a  question  whether  physicial  activities  at  the  school  are  to  fall  to 
physical  training  teachers,  or  wliether  there  is  to  he  a  supervisor  of  physical 
irainns  for  the  system  such  as  we  have  in  drawing  and  music,  and  the  indi- 
V  dual  work  is  to  be  done  by  class  teachers.  Both  of  these  methods  are  used 
ill  different  places.  In  the  junior  high  school  and  high  school,  and  wherever  the 
jilatoon  or  Gary  system  is  orgnni/.ed,  the  physi<'al  traiTiing  sliould  naturally 
fall  to  physical  directors,  but  where  the  old  system  prevails,  and  the  children 
do  not  change  classes,  it  must  be  carried  on  largely  by  classroom  teachers. 

There  are  advantages  in  having  the  regular  class  teacher  take  charge.  The 
teachers  need  the  exercise  as  nuich  as  tho  childi-en.  and  play  together  brings 
about  a  more  intimate  sympathy  and  understanding.  It  often  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  discipline. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  system  of  teaching  as  established  by  Bell  and 
Lancaster  i)i  England.  Supt.  Wirt  arranges  for  high-school  pupils  to  do  ap- 
prentice work  in  organizing  games  and  athletics  the  same  as  in  cabinetmaking, 
jtrinting,  and  other  crafts,  and  the  New  York  State  s.vllabus  makes  the  following 
provision  for  the  organization  of  play  by  older  children: 

Older  pupils  should  be  trained  to  direct  the  group  plays  and  games  of  the 
younger  group  and  used  as  leaders  A\hile  the  teacher  is  busy  with  older  children. 
This  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  training  of  the  older  pupils,  who  should 
also  be  given  experience  in  taking  charge  of  the  "  B "  work.  Make  it  an 
honor  at  first,  using  those  who  have  made  best  progress,  but  give  all  a  chance 
sooner  or  later. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  way  that  play  can  be  organized  adequately 
in  many  rural  .schools.  Older  pupils  or  squad  leaders  may  be  very  effective 
assistants. 

Such  assistance  of  little  children  in  their  play  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
Camp  Fire  Girls  may  receive  honors.  It  is  a  necessaiy  part  in  the  training 
of  every  girl  if  she  is  to  be  a  callable  mother  and  a  real  playfellow  with  her 
own  children.  For  many  years  this  has  been  a  contemplated  requirement  for 
all  girls  in  both  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  At  puberty  comes  the  dawn  of 
many  of  the  altruistic  feelings  which  find  best  expression  in  some  form  of 
social  .service.  It  is  good  for  the  young  people  as  well  as  the  children  to  do 
this  work.  Those  who  have  read  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  will  remember  that 
<^ine  of  the  crises  in  Tom's  life  came  when  he  was  given  a  younger  and  more 
delicate  boy  to  care  for.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misuse  of  younger  children 
by  older  children  on  school  giounds,  and  anything  which  can  develop  in  young 
adolescents  the  protecting  parental  attitude  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

Need  of  irorhcrs. — The  great  handicap  under  which  the  movement  for  uni- 
versal physical  training  will  suffer  for  tbe  next  decade  is  the  lack  of  trained 
workers.  Mr.  lletlierington.  State  tlirector  of  physical  training  for  California, 
estimates  that  45,000  teachers  are  needed  at  once,  and  tliat  there  are  only  3,000 
students  in  all  the  physical  training  schools  of  the  country.  Mr.  Daniel  Chase, 
director  of  physical  training  for  the  State  of  New  York,  estimates  that  a  physi- 
cal (iin-ctoi-  is  needed  for  each  IMK)  i)upils  in  the  .lunior  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  for  each  4.000  i)upils  where  the  individual  work  is  done  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

l)< Ijartinentx  of  phiifficdl  trainbifi  in  connection  vith  the  nonnnls. — Each 
State  should  establish  in  connection  with  at  least  one  of  its  normal  schools  a 
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school  for  the  trainlniEr  of  pl\.vsical  directors.  Several  have  been  estalilislied 
durinu  tlie  last  two  years,  but  not  euouj;h  as  yet  to  meet  tlie  need. 

Thi-  truuiiiKj  of  the  regular  tcachtrs. — Probably  two-tbinLs  to  three- fourtlisi 
of  all  tlie  children  who  receive  instruction  in  i)bysical  training  during  the  next 
tlecade  will  re^-eive  it  from  their  regular  teachers,  and  the  great  problem  of  the 
inmie<li:ite  future  is  to  give  these  teachers  tJie  knowUnlge  of  games  and  interest 
in  them,  as  well  as  e<iuipment  which  will  enable  theiu  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Courses  in  games  and  folk  dances  should  be  required  at  all  normal  schools,  and 
the  subject  should  be  on  the  programs  of  all  county  institutes. 

The  work  given  in  norm;! I  schools  tJius  far  has  not  been  well  suittnl  to  school 
uses,  as  it  has  consiste<l  mostly  of  baseball,  football,  basket  ball,  hockey,  and 
tennis.  Few  school  yards  have  provision  or  space  sufficient  for  these  games. 
They  are  not  games  primarily  of  the  elementary  school,  and  can  not  be  put  into 
their  programs.  WitJi  the  exception  of  tennis  they  are  not  continued  after 
school  days  are  over,  and  they  do  not  meet  the  neetl  of  pleasurable  activities 
for  increasing  leisure  hours. 

THE    COMMUNITY   CENTER. 

The  hours  of  workingmen  have  been  greatly  re<Uiced  during  the  last  decade. 
The  saloon,  which  has  often  been  the  poor  man's  club,  has  been  close<l.  The 
heavy  work  has  fallen  largely  to  machines.  All  trades  tend  to  become  profes- 
sions, and  none  of  tJiem  are  yielding  the  physical  training  which  they  did  40 
or  ^0  years  ago.  We  have  here  a  new  problem  in  training  for  the  leisure  time 
of  adults.  The  .school  must  furnish  activities  that  will  be  carried  on  after  the 
school  years  have  passed.  The  use  of  the  .school  building  by  adults  in  the  even- 
ing is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  is  reason  to  exjiect  a  continued  growth. 
Our  new  school  buildings  are  better  adapted  for  adult  use,  and  gi-oups  are  be- 
coming better  organized.  For  this  center  to  be  a  really  efficient  neighborhood 
capitol  tJie  various  recreational  features  should  be  concentrated. 

The  libranj. — Reading  is  the  cliief  form  of  recreation  of  adults,  yet  where 
libraries  are  in  .separate  buildings  few  people  use  them  regularly.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  10  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  best  place  for  a  branch 
library  is  a  wing  of  a  public  school.  With  tJie  librarj-  in  this  location  the 
children  use  the  books  in  their  school  work,  and  they  also  take  home  books  to 
their  parents.  The  branch  library  is  a  drawing  card  to  the  comnmnity  center 
also. 

The  sicimminff  pool. — Many  of  our  new  high  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  a.s 
most  of  our  new  college  gymnasiums,  are  provided  with  swimming  pools.  There 
Is  greater  interest  in  swinmiing,  and  the  art  is  more  easily  acquired  at  the  age 
of  10  or  11  than  it.  is  at  20  or  21.  If  the  pool  is  locate<l  at  the  .school,  it  can  be 
used  by  the  school  during  the  day  and  by  the  community  at  night.  A  much 
higher  efficiency  can  be  secure<l  than  if  it  were  in  a  sej^irate  building. 

The  auditorium. — Most  of  our  new  high  .schools  and  many  of  our  new  ele- 
mentarj'  schools  have  splendid  auditoriums.  The  auditorium  is  essential  to 
school  spirit,  and  it  gives  the  principal  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  entire 
school.  Most  auditoriums  are  used  le.ss  than  half  an  hour  a  day.  Such  an 
auditorium  wouhl  cost  $100  or  more  an  evening,  if  it  were  rented.  It  is 
ownetl  by  the  people  and  should  be  more  largely  use<l.  Our  best  dramas, 
especially  Shakespearean  and  other  classic  plays  might  well  be  given  in 
the  school  auditorium  instea<l  of  a  flown-town  theater.  In  this  way  the 
company  might  be  in.sured  of  an  initial  audience  which  would  help  guarantee 
success.  Since  no  rent  would  be  necessar>'.  plays  could  be  given  in  the  school 
at  not  more  than  half  the  price  charged  down  town. 
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In  a  school  auditorium  that  will  seat  1.000  .people,  a  moving  picture,  for 
Avhich  a  charge  of  30  or  40  cents  wouM  be  made  at  a  down-town  theater,  can  be 
offered  at  a  profit  for  10  cents.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  moving  picture 
situation  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  good  films.  In  order  to  provide 
suitable  films  for  its  social  centers  the  State  of  North  Carolina  found  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  them.  This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  only  practicable 
method  in  cities  also. 

Tlie  auditorium  gives  an  opportunity  also  for  community  singing  and  com- 
munity drama,  public  lectures,  and  public  forums. 

A  gymnasinm. — Most  of  our  new  high  schools  and  many  of  our  new  public 
schools  have  gj-mnnsiums,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  used  every  night  of 
tlie  week. 

The  restaurant. — Most  of  our  new  schools  have  at  least  a  school  lunch  counter 
or  dining  room,  which  is  used  during  the  noon  hour.  The  community  center, 
however,  often  wants  spreads  and  light  i*efreshments  at  its  social  gatherings. 
This  must  come  either  through  the  use  of  the  domestic  economy  rooms  or  by 
keeping  the  school  restiiurant  open.  Light  refreshments,  soft  drinks,  and  ice 
cream  should  always  be  available.  This  would  be  the  best  substitute  for  the 
saloon  that  could  be  found. 

LiiilitiiKj  the  (jioiiiid  tit  iii<ilit. — Wherever  pi;iygrounds  are  lighted  at  night 
they  always  have  a  larger  attendance  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months 
at  least  than  during  the  day.  With  modern  lighting  it  is  possible  to  play  ade- 
<iuately  volley  ball,  basket  l)ali.  playground  basel)all.  and  tennis  at  night,  and 
to  have  most  forms  of  held  atliletics.  Playgrounds  were  lighted  in  127  cities 
last  year.  Lighting  would  be  especially  desirable  in  the  South,  as  the  evening 
is  there  better  suited  to  vigorous  spr»rts  than  llie  afternoon  during  much  of 
the  year. 

A  residence. — If  a  real  neighborhood  capitol  is  to  be  built  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  one  in  residence.  There  should  he  also  a  coninmnity 
hou.se,  which  might  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  f'anip  Fire 
Girls.  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  the  like,  jukI  also  as  a  residence  for  the  workers  in 
the  community  center  and  the  playground,  and  for  such  of  the  teachei-s  as  wish 
to  live  there.  They  should  be  able  to  get  their  meals  reasonably  at  the  school 
restaui-ant.  The  school  and  community  center  might  thus  become  a  great  social 
enterprise,  similar  to  a  settlement  but  having  the  advantage  of  public  support 
and  pultlic  contiol.  Tlw  new  intermediate  schools  of  Detroit  liave  two  com- 
munity club  rooms. 

The  post  office. — In  one  of  the  community  centei-s  in  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ward,  a  branch  post  office  has  been  organized.  This 
has  received  l)y  parcel  post  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  eggs  directly  from 
the  country  and  oysters  from  the  shore.     It  has  done  a  large  business. 

It  would  often  be  advaJitageous  to  have  a  branch  jiost  office  at  the  conninmity 
centt'r.     The  cliildren  could  take  home  the  mail  from  school. 

.1  health  eenter. — Majiy  child-welfare  centers  have  been  established  during 
the  last  decade  in  oui-  large  cities.  These  are  usually  the  headquarters  of  the 
medical  inspector  and  the  school  nurse  of  the  district.  To  them  come  exi)ectant 
moUiers  and  mothers  with  babies  for  instruction  as  to  their  care  and  feeding. 
Tlie  dental  clinic  and  the  operating  room  for  the  removal  of  adenoids  and  en- 
larged tonsils  may  he  here.  These  operations  are  likely  to  be  neglected  unless 
they  are  made  cheap. 

nnr  present  child-welfare  movement  has  grown  largely  out  of  the  consulta- 
tions for  mothers  which  were  established  in  Belgium  in  1900.  These  taught 
mothers  the  necessity  of  nursing  their  children  and  of  care  in  sterilizing  bottles 
and  .securing  pure  milk  where  nursing  was  impossible. 
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Instruction  was  given  in  older  lmiIs  in  the  care  of  Itahies  in  42  Mnssaehusotts 
cities  junl  S.'i  I'ennsylvania  hifrh  schools  last  year.  Trainiiifj  for  mtttherhond  is 
a  c<»uiin{:  subject  in  the  hifrh  schools  ami  colletres.  With  such  a  children's 
oliuic  at  the  school,  it  should  he  possible  to  teach  all  (dder  girls  souiethin>j  of 
the  hygiene  of  infancy,  how  to  bathe  and  clothe  the  baby,  and  the  necessity  of 
nursinp. 

The  lUiy  nuiscri/. — The  number  of  women  in  waRe-enrning  occupations  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  with  present  high  prices  it  is  necessary  in  many  families 
for  even  mothers  with  little  children  to  work.  There  are  a  number  of  day 
nurseries  in  the  school  system  of  l.os  Angeles,  and  irirls  from  the  high  school 
do  a  certain  amount  of  apprentice  work  in  caring  for  these  children. 

Such  a  day  nursery  should  be  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  by  day.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  an  older  giil.  This  would  permit  mothers 
to  attend  meetings  at  the  community  center. 

Where  the  various  social  features  are  concentrated,  the  community  center  be- 
comes a  social  department  store;  each  feature  in  the  plan  increa.ses  the  attend- 
ance at  every  other.  Those  who  come  to  use  the  library  stay  to  use  the  swimndmr 
pool  and  the  gAumasium.  and  those  who  come  for  the  swimming  i>ool  go  .ilso  to 
the  auditorium  an<l  the  library.  The  resilience  and  the  restaurant  are  ess«>ntlal 
to  the  complete  success  of  this  plan.  A  residence  is  furnished  for  the  director 
on  all  of  the  municipal  i)laygrounds  of  Ixis  Angeles,  and  on  some  of  those  in  other 
cities.  It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  social  success  of  the  plan,  and  in  some 
cases  might  be  th«'  easiest  solution  for  board  and  room  of  substitute  teachers 
and  others  just  coming  into  the  system.  It  would  be  somewhat  cheaper  also  to 
build  these  various  features  together  than  to  build  them  separately. 

THE  .SUMMER  VACATIOX. 

When  the  movement  for  organized  play  was  tirst  started,  the  feeling  was  that 
it  was  to  be  primarily  a  movement  for  the  summer,  when  school  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. This  is  still  the  time  of  greatest  opportunity.  Nearly  all  ad(Hiuafe  school 
grounds  in  congested  sections  should  be  open  in  summer  with  some  one  in 
charge. 

The  voluntary  summer  playground,  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
child  idleness.  Probably  there  is  not  a  city  in  America  where  a  voluntary 
play  system  is  securing  an  attendance  which^  distributed  over  all  the  children 
of  the  city,  would  amount  to  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  a  day.  As  this  leaves 
10  or  12  hours  for  the  streets  and  vacant  lots,  its  value  is  to  be  measured 
mainly  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  determine  ideals  and  to  furnish 
games  and  activiti«'s  which  will  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  school  ground. 

.4  plan  xchintJ*  The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  with  the  organization  »^  Hum- 
mer work  by  the  school  board  has  been  that  the  whole  execuiive  force  of  the 
school  department  went  out  of  existence  at  some  time  in  .Time,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  .su|)er\is<'  the  work.  I  Miring  the  last  two  de<'ades 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  summer.  The  tendcMicy 
is  for  a  four-term  school.  In  most  Kuropean  countries  the  summer  vacjiiion  is 
only  five  or  six  weeks  in  length. 

First  came  regular  classes  for  children  who  wished  to  make  up  grades  or  to 
do  extra  work,  and  that  they  might  be  i>romote<l.  Now  there  is  a  gener.il  ten- 
dency to  op»'n  the  domestic-economy  ami  manual-training  ro  )ms.  ainl  school 
playgrounds  for  organized  play  and  athletics  more  and  niore. 


♦  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject.  »ee  "  Recreation  for  teachers,'"  by  the  author. 
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In  a  summer  term  there  should  be  a  four-day  week  with  not  less  than  an 
hour  a  day  given  to  reading,  which  in  the  lower  grades  might  be  largely  story- 
telling or  the  reading  of  fairy  tales,  and  in  the  higher  grades  might  be  largely 
geographical  and  historical  stories.  School  and  home  gardens  should  be  carried 
on.  All  the  shops  and  industrial  crafts  should  be  kept  in  operation.  An  in- 
creased emphasis  should  be  given  to  drawing  and  music,  and  to  moving 
pictures  or  dramatics  in  the  auditorium.  There  should  be  about  two  hours 
a  day  of  organized  games.  The  older  boys  should  be  organized  into  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  older  girls  into  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Both  girls  and 
boys  might  gain  m<jst  of  the  honors  by  which  they  advance  to  higher  degrees  in 
scouting  and  camp  tire  from  the  industrial  work  of  the  summer.  There  should 
be  provision  for  a  week-end  camp  to  which  both  the  boys  and  girls  might  go 
separately.  There  should  be  adequate  opportunities  for  all-day  walking  trips, 
which  would  take  the  children  not  only  to  every  point  of  civic  and  historic 
and  industrial  interest  about  the  city  but  out  into  the  country  for  nature  study, 
the  making  of  collections,  and  studying  of  points  of  interest  in  the  environs. 

Summer  cam]). — The  city  is  a  poor  place  for  children  at  best  during  the  sum- 
mertime, and  nearly  all  parents  who  can  afford  it  take  their  children  away  to 
the  country  or  tlie  shore  or  the  mountains.  In  a  number  of  foreign  coxintries 
there  is  some  systematic  arrangement  for  carrying  this  out.  :More  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  sent  out  from  the  schools  of  C'openhagen  into  the  coun- 
try during  the  sunnner  of  1914.  The  same  arrangement  prevails  in  many  of  the 
German  cities,  and  in  .Tapan  country  children  are  often  sent  into  the  city,  and 
city  children  are  sent  out  into  the  country.  In  Brussels  in  1914  there  were  five 
summer  camps  in  connection  with  the  school  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  just  how  many  sunnuer  camps  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  hut  all  the  larger  Boy  Scout  troops  and  some  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  camps  of  their  own.  Practically  all  of  the  larger 
settlements  and  most  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  also  have  camps.  The  playground 
systems  in  some  of  our  eastern  cities  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  western  cities 
also  have  summer  camps.  Many  private  camps  are  springing  up  in  the  moun- 
tains and  at  the  shore,  but  these  are  extremely  expensive  for  the  most  part, 
often  charging  as  high  as  $30  or  $40  a  week. 

The  type  of  camp  which  would  be  most  beneficial  need  not  cost  much  more 
than  it  would  for  the  children  to  stay  at  home.  Each  school  system  should 
secure  a  good-sized  farm  not  too  far  out  of  the  city  and  erect  dormitories  for 
a  considerable  number  of  children.  There  should  be  an  arrangement  so  that 
the  boys  would  do  gardening  and  farm  work  in  the  forenoon  and  the  girls  do 
gardening  and  a  good  share  of  the  cooking  and  housekeeping.  If  the  morning 
were  devoted  to  work  and  all  the  children  had  the  afternoon  free  for  swim- 
ming, athletics,  making  collections,  and  the  like,  and  the  evening  for  motion 
pictures,  music,  and  games,  it  would  be  both  educational  and  pleasant. 

It  might  be  better  if  each  of  the  large  city  schools  had  a  camp  of  its  own 
and  .sent  its  own  children  to  its  own  camp,  as  the  settlement  does.  This  should 
be  simpler  and  cheaper  for  the  school  than  for  the  settlement  because  the 
larger  city  schools  have  a  larger  clientele  and  the  parents  have  great  confidence 
in  school  authorities  and  school-teachers. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  a  large  number  of  children  8  years  of  age  or 
more  should  go  to  such  a  camp  and  stay  all  summer,  for  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  childhood  to  see  the  open  sky  and  fields  occasionally.  It 
siiould  be  in  the  i)lan  of  the  play  school  that  each  child  should  have  two  weeks 
at  such  9-  camp  each  summer.    It  is  an  advantage  for  children  to  gain  the  inde- 
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pemlence  ami  rt'sourcefuliu'ss  which  (.(iiiu'  from  brin^'  :i\viiy  from  their  parents 
occusiomill}-.  It  is  :ilso  :iii  uilvautaj^e  for  parents  to  have  occasional  relief 
from  cariii^i  for  tiieir  chihiren. 
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